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BRIDGE OVER THE AUSABLE RIVER, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 
The interesting picture on this page was drawn expressly for 
the Pictorial by Mr. Kilburn, and he has done justice to scenery 
abounding in romantic features. The Ausable River passes 
through a mountainous region, and the combination of rock, 
wood and water in its varied course, the “accidents ” that give it 
variety, the deep dells through which it penetrates, the dark walls 
of rock that occasionally line its course, the falls, rapids and ed- 
dies, impart to it a charm which every lover of nature recognizes 
with delight as his eyes behold it. To the artist in search of the 
picturesque no region affords more material than the wild valley 
of the Ausable. This river takes its rise among the far-famed 
Adirondack Mountains, and pours its impetuous torrent through 
stern rocky gorges, over the debris of centuries, leaping from cliff 
to cliff, and plunging downwards in a succession of the most bal: 
liant cascades, leaving nothing to be desired by the lover , 
wild and beautiful. But not only by “him who in the love of 
nature holds communion with her visible forms,” is APE the age 


River looked upon with interest. to @ more paying use 


appropriate aud the river possessing such magnifi- 
cent water powet mutt be maite to feel the bonds of man and civ- 
lization. Mill buildings, dams and bridges, and the various ac- 
companiments of manufacturing villages, have injured the fair 
face of nature at Keeseville less than usual. The scene shown in 
our picture retains the picturesque, and is rather aided in that re- 
spect by the beautiful arch which the hand of man has made to 
span the restless waters. But even the beauty of this bridge has 


its cause in the wild, impetuous, and ungovernable spirit of the 
waters of the Ausable, which, though man may chain and rule, and 
.} make to work his will, in turing ponderous water-wheels, for a 
time, occasionally breaks its bonds, scatters its fetters from its 
banks, and for a while at least returns to its ancient might and 
majesty. The heavy rains in the mountains and the melting of 
the accumulated snows of winter swell the river to a torrent, and 
bridge after bridge has passed away before the overwhelming 
power. The lofty single arch of the present bridge owes its ori- 
gin to this cause, and it seems to be able to withstand the fury of 
the waters. The bridge is built of sandstone, a material which 
abounds in this region, and is a fine specimen of architectural 
a Our view is taken from below, looking south, and gives the 
t view of the brid i 
formerly. The Adirondack country remains 
almost entirely in its original state, and no part of the Union will 
better repay a visit. Its mountains and rivers and lakes and the 
immense forests, still the haunt.ot the wild 
ed by civilization. The Ausable River takes ite rise near Mount 
Marcy, and flows into Lake Champlain, Kéoteville being about 
four miles from its mouth. The village of Keeseville is located 
in two towns and two counties, that-part seen in our picture on 
the right of the river being in Clinton county and that on the 
left in Essex county. The buildings seen in our picture are a por- 
tion of the extensive works of Messrs. Kingsland & Co. They 
are the proprietors of ‘a rolling mill, nail factory, hardware and 
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tool manufactory, etc. The principal building on the left is occu- 
pied for the manufacture of hardware. The building having the 
eagle upon the chimney is the counting-room of Messrs. Kings- 
land & Co.’s eagle nail works. The small suspension bridge seen 
just over the dam is a foot bridge. There is a great deal of man- 
ufacturing business done in Keeseville. The place contains forges, 
woollen mills, grist mills, foundries, etc. The manufacture of 
iron is carried on extensively in the valley of the Ausable—that 
—_— of the State producing some of the finest iron oré in use. 
he resources of this part of the State of New York are 

developed, and present a great field for - 
This picture, and the many othewaw ot the ; how wane 


| time_so,.tig-qur ghose-eimpty in search of the romantic and the 


pastoral, to cross the Atlantic and seek the subjects for ctanae 
and reproduction in a foreign clime. Possessing every variety i) 
climate, the United States alone embrace within their limits all 
borders of the Empire State? And among cataracts, Niagara 
stands alone and unapproachable, ceaselessly pouring an qcean 
over its rocky barrier. For mountains, have we mot our White * 
Mountains—the Alps of America—the Alleghany range, and the’ 
Rocky Mountain chain? And what river of Europe can compare 
with the Father of Waters ¢ For the Rhine, so loved of Germans, 
we have our own beautiful Hudson. We need not go abroad for 
natural scenery—and American Art has recognized this truth. 
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THE 


DEMON OF THE HEART. 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Mynneer Kemenarr had been sitting for more than an hour 
under a lofty acacia in his garden, with his arms crossed on his 
breast, and lost in deep thought. Certainly he had not sought 
that bench thus early in order to enjoy the splendor of nature’s 
awakening, for his back was turned to the east, and propped up 
against a syringa, and his eyes had not once moved from the gravel 
path at his feet. 

Mynheer Kemenaer was not quite five-and-forty; and yet his 
hair was already gray, his forehead deeply wrinkled, and the light 
of his eye quenched. It would seem that he must have passed 
his life in material cares, and probably it was unintermitting ener- 
gy and toil that had-bowed his head prematurely. However this 
may be, it might be conjectured that he had no reason to murmur 
at his lot; for his house, which stood there in the distance, with 
all that large garden surrounding it, was one of the prettiest and 
best in the suburbs of a large city; and everything about it—the 
plantations and the flower-beds, the outhouses and stables—indi- 
cated competence and ease, if not great wealth. 

Of what avail was it to this man of many cares that the rejoic- 
ing light of a magnificent spring day was bursting forth from over 
the hills? What joyous spell could the sweet morning song of 
birds exert on him? What did it matter to his narrow heart 
whether the air was laden with balmy odors or not ? 

There he sat, lost in intensest study ; and from time to time he 
stooped down and traced figures in the sand, and muttered some- 
thing that sounded like capital and interest, rents and funds. Then 
he raised his head suddenly, as if thoughts of another kind had 
disturbed his calculations and distracted his attention. For a 
short time he kept his gaze fixed upon some object before him in 
the distance, and his trouble became greater and greater ; his pale 
features became paler still; his gestures indicated some inward 
and secret anguish ; and as if some painful blow had smitten him, 
he clenhed nie fists in despair, and set his teeth as if he were 
grinning with ferocity. 

And yet all was solitary and still about him ; there was nothing 
that could terrify him or annoy him, except, indeed, the gloomy 
anguish of a heart full of remorse, or the gnawing of ‘an accusing 
conscience. At last he seemed to have got the better of his moody 
agitation, and said to himself, in a jocular tone: “ What a fool I 
am! Why can’t I raise myself, as others do, above those paltry 
fears and apprehensions? Am I, then, too simple-minded, too 
stupid, or too good, forsooth, to join in the universal strife for the 
possession of gold? Everybody thirsts for gold, everybody honors 
gold, everybody enjoys gold, but nobody thinks of asking where it 
comes from. Look at the fortunate bankrupt! Does he not dis- 
play his unblushing magnificence to the whole town with a smile 
of self-satisfaction, and spatter the victims of his fraud with the 
wheels of his chariot? The crafty man upon ’Change, who knows 
how to make the funds rise and fall by spreading false ramors,— 
is he not reverenced almost as a god for his skill in the science of 
gold? The shopkeeper who adulterates his goods, the merchant 
who raises the market price by fraudulent means, and a thousand 
others,—are they not all honored, praised and respected? And 
do they not enjoy in peace the fruit of their skill? And am I 
alone to worry myself because I have committed one single pec- 
cadillo, and employed means which men call dishonorable, simply 
because the law forbids it? Who could bear witness against me ? 
The paper I so stupidly left in the hands of Mynheer Robyn was 
destroyed long ago. The fire disposed of the object of so much 
dread and care. Am I not rich? What can I want more than I 
have? Peace of mind? A man can easily procure that. Come, 
come ; the uneasiness which torments me is without any founda- 
tion; Robyn cannot live very much longer, and with him the only 
witness of my reckless act goes down into the grave. Suppose 
Monck knows anything about it! No; father Robyn is too cun- 
ning to put his honor and his credit in the hands of such a wily 
old fox as that. I have nothing to fear on that score.” 

While Mynheer Kemenaer was sitting thus motionless on his 
garden bench, the door of his house was thrown open, and a 
youthful maiden came tripping along the gravel path. After a 
few light steps, which were necessary in order to reach the nearest 
bed of flowers, she stood and looked around her with admiration 
and wonder. There was a gleam of poetical emotion in her bright 
eye, and a quict smile played on her lips, while she inhaled the 
fresh morning breeze with such sympathetic energy, that one could 
see her bosom heave and fall. And when she had received the 
full impression of the glorious spring morning, she raised her 
speaking eyes towards heaven, clasped her hands, and uttered, in 
unison with all that was around her, a deep and earnest thanks- 
giving to God. 

Eighteen times had the spring sun shone on the fair head of 
Laura Kemenacr. Her form was tall and graceful in its slender- 
ness ; her face was fair and sweet; not fuir in that soulless regu- 
larity which is so generally regarded as the perfection of maiden 
beauty. No, indeed; her forehead might have been deemed a 
trifle too high ; her expressive mouth allowed too much emotion, 
too much enthusiasm, to appear; her slightly aquiline nose was 
somewhat too significant and striking; but the forehead was so 
dazzling white, the rose of her cheeks was so tender, her eye was 
of such heavenly blue, and her smile was so soft and gentle, and 
withal so full of life and truth. The becoming stateliness of her 
manner, her simple but costly clothing, and above all the air of 


finished elegance which stamped her slightest movement, her most 
passing glance, showed that she had received a most careful eda- 
cation ; and that she was adorned by nature and by culture with 
the twofold gift of deep sensibility and of most refined goodness. 

When she had breathed forth her prayer to God, she turned her 
eye again towards the east, as if to bathe her countenance in the 
soft flood of light, and listened awhile to the cheerful song of the 
birds. A smile of unutterable peace and joy irradiated her fea- 
tures as she embraced, and as it were caressed, with her admiring 
glance, everything that was putting forth its quickened energies 
around her, Then she seemed suddenly struck with some emo- 
tion of sadness; her eye slowly sought the distant syringa, and 
she murmured to herself: 

“ My father! ever with his eyes bent on the ground, as if he 
were crushed down beneath a load of cares and vexations. What 
can make him so eager to be alone always? I dare not ask him, 
for it always vexes him when Ido. O that money—tha: miser- 
able money !” 

As she spoke these words to herself, she walked hastily forwards 
to meet her father; but before she had reached the syringa, the 
sound of her footsteps had roused Mynhcer Kemenaer from his fit 
of musing. An entire change came over him ; he rose from the 
bench, drew himself up to his full height, and advanced to meet 
his daughter with a cheerful smile. As his daughter threw her 
arms around his neck with an affectionate morning greeting, he 
kissed her forehead, and said : 

“It is the lovely May morning that brings you out so early, is 
it not, my darling Laura? All day long you will be wandering 
up and down, and musing and dreaming amidst your flowers. 
You are quite right, Laura; the honey which drops from above 
into our cup of life is so sweet! Come, let us take a little stroll 
together. Your simple gladness of heart reminds me of your 
mother ; she, too, in her childlike simplicity of soul, saw only the 
bright side of the world.” 

“Father, you are uneasy,” answered the maiden, in a tone of 
soothing tenderness. “Tell me what clouds your peace; I am 
sure I shall be able to comfort you.” 

“Tuneasy? You are quite mistaken, Laura.” 

“You are always sitting on this bench, lost in thought, all alone, 
and with a cloud on your brow.” . 

“ Ha, ha, you silly child! do you think a man can go through 


. this world of ours without thinking, then? There’s nothing the 


matter with me ; the fine weather fills me with joy and gladness. 
Listen to the birds ; look how the tender green is deepening, and 
how the flowers glitter in the sunshine. Who can help feeling 
happy when all nature is smiling around him ?”’ 

These words, and the tone in which they were spoken, seemed 
to cheer Laura. Her thoughts then took another direction. 

“Father, if Berthold were here now, what pretty verses he 
would make! But he lives in the city; and ere the sun reaches 
Mynheer Robyn’s house, it is already high in the heavens.” 

“Do you think, Laura, that a poet must sce things in order to 
describe them in that style of exaggeration which people call feel- 
ing and soul ?” 

“ Indeed, father, it is quite wonderful. Berthold does not dwell 
amidst fields, and yet he sings of nature. and paints her splendors 
with colors so rich and so true, that it seems as if his verses echoed 
and repeated all that I admire bere. Perhaps the poct’s soul is a 
mirror, in which the universe is seen in reflection. Perhaps he 
knows, by a swift and sure insight, all things that are, though no 
man has spoken to him of them.” 

“Silly child, the poet’s imagination stands in place of external 
objects to him ; and when he takes it into his head to sing of the 
imaginary world in which he dwells, his verses delight the inex- 
perienced heart, just as a prism dazzles the eye with its many- 
tinted glitter.” 

“ But to be a poet is something very grand ; is it not, father?” 

“TItis a relaxation—an amusement like all others,—a mere 
whim of early youth.” 

“No, no; you are mistaken there, father. Berthold will be a 
great poet, and be renowned amongst men, and retain all his lov- 
ing sympathy with the beautiful and the good.” 

“You think so because you wish it may be so.” 

“Shall I tell you something, father? But you must not let fall 
any hint, in Berthold’s presence, that you know anything about it.” 

“Well?” 

“ Berthold is printing his poems. O, how delightful it will be 
to see the book on the leaves of which he has embodied the per- 
ceptions and funcies of his gentle soul !” 

» A dark cloud of vexation and disgust gathered and settled on 
Mynhecer Kemenaer’s face. 

“ Berthold is printing a book, eh ?”’ he muttered, and wrinkled 
his brow. ‘“ Will his name appear on the title-page ?” 

“Of course, father; in large letters, BertHotp Roprn. I 
have seen the first shect. How high it raises a man to see his 
name prefixed to a work of real genius !” , 

Mynheer Kemenaer shook his head, and by a great effort suc- 
ceeded in overcoming his ill-temper. 

“Bah !” said he ; “ people will forgive a young man more than 
one folly. Berthold will not be long in regretting his ill-advised 
step; for the ridicule, the envy—” 

“ But, father, ’ said Laura, interrupting him, “I don’t under- 
stand the world. Berthold, too, is fall of fears ; he trembles as if 
the appearance of his book was to be a source of fresh trials and 
sufferings. Who could do him any harm? What are you look- 
ing at? It is Monck who is coming up the path yonder. I don’t 
know why it is, but whenever I see Monck, I feel a kind of chill, 
acreeping— And you would like me to stay, would you not, 
father ¢” 

“ Monck’s coming is quite a pleasure to me,” said Mynheer 


was awaiting his arrival ; he is to bring rtunt intelljsetice. 
Look you, Laura, Monck is no poet, but a man of reality and 
common sense, a clever, shrewd, long-headed man. His art con- 
sists in the wonderfully rapid propagation and increase of gold ; 
and, although it does not win renown, this kind of art confers 
wealth, and respect, and power. He is a simple sort of man, is 
poor Monck; he continues to be a clerk, out of attachment to 
Mynheer Robyn, his old master,—perhaps from mere habit. But 
you may be sure of this—he is clever and industrious enough to 
accumulate millions of francs.” 

Laura’s opinion was somewhat different, and it was with a lofty 
and cold expression of her fine features that she watched the ad- 
vance of the clerk of Mynheer Robyn. Monck was a man of mid- 
dle height, and might be about forty years old. The utter absence 
of eyebrows and eyelashes gave his face a peculidr expression. 
Otherwise there was nothing remarkable about him, except, per- 
haps, the smile which never departed from his thin lips, and the 
cunning gleam of his half-closed eyes. In reality his face wore 
no particular expression at all; it indicated a simple, downright 
man, too lowly and too powerless to injure or defraud any one. 
His clothes were in perfect keeping and harmony with his face: a 
long frock coat, carelessly put on, hung down almost to his heels ; 
his hat was new once, thowgh it must have been a long time ago; 
but his cravat and his linen were white as driven snow. As he 
drew nearer, he greeted Laura with a provision of bows, and said, 
in a low and deprecating tone : 

“Ah, forgive me, my good young lady, for venturing to come to 
disturb you here amidst your enjoyment of the fatr face of nature. 
A thousand pardons! If Mynheer Kemenaer will spare me one 
minute, only one little minute, I will release you at once from my 
intrusive presence.” 

“I pray you, mynheer, discharge your errand,” replied Laura, 
with cold politeness; “you need not ask my pardon.” 

Monck smiled and bowed, and muttered some inaudible thanks, 
as though he regurded the severity of her look and the shortness 
of her address as so many proofs of affection and esteem. Myn- 
heer Kemenaer had already risen from his seat. 

“Come, my good Monck,” said he, with good-tempered gaiety ; 
“let us take a turn together for a moment. What news is there?” 

“‘Good—very good.” 

“You are the very pearl of men. Laura, wait for me a mo- 
ment; I will be with you almost directly.” 

“ Two words only—only one little moment, my young lady,” 
repeated Monck, with his most winning smile. 

They then walked a few yards further on, and stood behind a 
shrub in quiet conversation. 

Laura sat down on the garden bench, bent her head, and looked 
at the gravel-walk. She thought for a moment of Monck’s wily 


Kemenaer, who had ‘completely err © his irritation. “I 


and obsequious civility, and on the frienasmp+.. father seemed to. 


feel for the clerk of Mynheer Robyn. Then she drove the unwel- 
come thought away, and resuming the thread of her earlier and 
more pleasing meditations, she said, half aloud : “I can’t under- 
stand itatall. Whenever my father speaks of Berthold in company, 
and says that he will be a very rich man some day, every faco 
wears an expression of reverent approval; but if he happens to 
call him a poet, and to say that he writes verses, immediately every 
one shrugs his shoulders, and a smile of contemptuous derision 
flits over their lips.” 

She was suddenly roused from her reverie by the .voice of 
Monck, who was bowing again with renewed humility, and saying: 

“ Good-day, Miss Laura; you see that I have not abused your 
kindness ; forgive me, I beg—your servant, your most obedient, 
humble servant.” 

He was.already far on his way when she awoke to a perception 
that these words were meant for her. Mynheer Kemenaer ad- 
vanced towards his daughter with a bright smile on his face, and 
rubbing his hands with intense satisfaction. 

“ Ha, you are merry, father!’ exclaimed Laura. ‘“ Monck said 
true, then; he has brought you good news.” 

“Yes, good news—excellent news. I am quite delighted.” 

“Thank God! Let me have some share in your joy, father. 
What news has Monck brought you ?” 

“Laura, I have won ten thousand francs in one single day! 
That is something grand, is it not?” 

“Tt is grand, since it gladdens you,” answered the maiden, 
coldly. 

“ You don’t love money, Laura; you don’t attach much value 
to it. Naturally enough; you have no idea yet what it costs to 
get ft.” 

“I might perhaps come to love it in time,” sighed Laura, “ if it 
did not so often cloud your soul with cares and vexations—” 

“ Come, let us talk of something else,” said Mynheer Kemenaer, 
interrupting his daughter. 

“ Does mynheer wish for breakfast?” inquired a servant, who 
at this moment made his appearance in the path. 

“Ts it ready so soon? There is plenty of time; presently.” 

“Very well, mynheer; but I have also to tell my young lady 
that Master Conrad has been sitting in the parlor for more than a 
quarter of an hour. He says that my lady told him to come early 
this morning.” 

“ Well, well, he can wait ; he will be paid well enough,” growled 
Kemenaer. 

“No, no, Peter,” said Laura. ‘‘ Make my excuses to Master 
Conrad, and ask him to Be good enough to come into the garden.” 
And taking her father’s hand, she added, coaxingly: “ Come, 
father, let us go. I arranged with Conrad to give me my music 
lesson thus early. Berthold has written a lovely May-song, to 
sing to an air of Mendelssohn’s; Master Conrad has brought it 
with him.” 
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_ “Come, then, since you so earnestly wish it,” answered her 
father. And as they walked towards the house, he added: “I 
cannot imagine why you have taken such a fancy to this Conrad, 
Laura. I suppose it is because Berthold shows him so much kind- 
ness. People have already lamented their intimacy. Berthold is 
destined to be a rich man, and to move in the first circles of socie- 
ty. Itis not at all right that he should be seen going about the 
city arm in arm with a man who is compelled to give music les- 
sons for a livelihood, and who plays the violin in church.” 

“But, father, Conrad is an artist of great genius, a man of feel- 
ing and science.” 

“I know he is, Laura ; he is discreet, civil, clever, experienced ; 
he knows the world; he is all you like to call him. But what is 
he, after all, but a mere musician ?” 

At this moment Master Conrad made his appearance from be- 
hind a shrubbery. He might have seen thirty-five years, perhaps, 
although his thin and sickly face and his slightly bent shoulders 
made him look ten years older. There was in the expression of 
his countenance and in all his gestures a modesty and a gentle- 
ness which showed that he was humble and timid. His clothes 
were in keeping with his calling ; a black coat, a white waistcoat, 
and yellow gloves rather the worse for wear. His clothes had 
been ao again mended, and several patches were apparent 
at t. 

Everything about Master Conrad indicated a humble condition, 
and somewhat of dejection, it may be; but at times his eyes 
flashed with no ordinary fire, as though an impetuous soul lay 
concealed and pining within his sickly and feeble body. As he 
came near, he uncovered his head, and held his hat in his hand in 
presence of Laura's father. Kemenacr advanced to meet the 
music-master, greeted him cordially, took his hand—with the tips 
of his fingers—and said in a tone of voice which admirably com- 
bined familiarity with lofty condescension : 

“ Master Conrad, you will not take it ill that my servants have 
kept you so long waiting? I beg a thousand pardons. Pray 
count it a lesson more than the real number.” 

“You are very kind—too kind, Mynheer Kemenaer,” answered 
Conrad. “If my visit is ill-timed, or if I disturb you in your 
morning walk, I will beg you to excuse me. I will come again, 
were it twice or thrice in the day; but I beg of you, as a great 
favor, not to speak of any irregular payment.” 

“Really! Have you got too much gold, then ?” 

“No, mynheer ; but Iam delighted to have an opportunity of 
showing you how much I feel myself honored by your kindness.” 

Kemenaer slapped the music-master on the shoulder, and said, 
with obvious satisfaction and complacency : 

“Really, master, you know how to use your tongue. I always 
thought you had more in you than you cared to let be sea, Yon 
would have been a smart. YOU BAS come 

worta with couple of hundred thousand francs.” 

“Master Conrad, my father speaks only in jest. Have you 
brought the May-song with you ? Yes? Isitin that roll? Let 
me see it. How good of you, Master Conrad! thank you for 
coming so early. Let us go to the piano at once. You will sing 
the second, will you not? It is written for a tenor, and your voice 
is barytone—” . 

“J have no voice at all of any kind, as you know very well, 
my young lady,” faltered the music-master. 

“Sing as well as you can; it is only that I may be ready wfen 
Berthold mes.” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle Laura!” answered Conrad, “ what can one 
refuse you?” 

“ Really? thank you for your civil speech. Come now; you 
will allow us to go to the piano at once, father ; will you not?” 

“And the breakfast, Laura? I shall not fancy waiting an hour 
for you.” 

“Thad quite forgotten that. If Master Conrad would be so 
kind as to take breakfast with us—” 

An assumed smile passed over her father’s countenance, as he 
said, with courtesy: 

“T was just going to invite Master Conrad. You will give me 
great pleasure : be so kind as to honor our breakfast-table.” And 
then turning to a maid-servant, he added, with a threatening look : 
“Anna, don’t let any one into the breakfast-room, no matter who 
it is. Nobody, mind; not even Monck. Do you hear?” 

The music-master understood and felt the meaning and the 


object of this command, for he had long known the character and — 


disposition of Mynheer Kemenaer. He turned his head aside to 
conceal all traces of his internal conflict, but Laura took his hand, 
led him to the table, and said, with a merry laugh: 

“ Sit there next to me, Master Conrad. You are a good, kind 
man ; I don’t know how or why it is, but Iam always glad and 
happy when I see you,” 

The artist took the seat so graciously offered to him, but he un- 
consciously drew it a little back from the table, as though he 
wished to give some proof that he did not forget the prodigious 
distance which separated him from his wealthy host. For some 
time Mynhcer Kemenaer held forth upon the last concerto at the 
theatre in a tohe of utter indifference ; then on the last exhibition 
of pictures, and on certain books which we will not name, which 
were making a great noise amongst the higher classes, in spite of 
their shameless indecency. Conrad spoke but little. The decided 
but worthless judgments of Laura’s father wounded his artistic 

_ sense; but civility compelled him to conceal his annoyance, and 
to bow in silence at every appeal Kemenaer addressed to him. 

At this moment there came a very loud and very impatient ring 
at the bell. While the servant was going through the hall to open 
the door, Kemenaer turned his ear in that direction, and laid his 
hand on the table, as if ready to rise up ina moment. He soon 
heard the sound of a manly step in the passage, and left the break- 


fast-room, in order that he might not be detected in the very act 
of sitting down to table with the music-master. He returned, 
however, immediately, and said, joyously, as he introduced a 
young gentleman: 

“Welcome, welcome, Berthold! You will be happy to meet 
Master Conrad here ; he is, after a fashion, your friend. What 
have you got there under your arm? Books? Are you not 
afraid that people will take you for a student or a bookbinder ?” 
he asked, a little sarcastically. 

But Berthold took no heed of these jesting words. With a 
flush of genuine feeling on his cheek, he approached Laura, who 
had started up to greet him with an exclamation of delight. 

“Laura,” he stammered forth, “ you see here the first offspring 
of my worthless muse. It has been fashioned beneath your eye. 
Don’t judge the luckless book too severely. Mynhcer Kemenaer, 
permit me to request your acceptance of a copy, not for the sake 
of its intrinsic worth, but as a feeble expression of my esteem. 
And you, too, Conrad; I had destined this copy for my uncle, 
but I will get another from the printer.” 

Berthold looked on with unassumed trepidation while they 
turned over the leaves of his book, and he strove to trace in their 
expression the effect it produced on each of them. Mynheer 
Kemenaer smiled as he read half aloud the titles of the several 
poems : “ Inspiration,” “ Spring Song,” “ Hymn of Praise,” “To 
the Nightingale.” 

Laura was tremulous with joyous eagerness as she hastily turned 
over the leaves to find some poem she had not read before, and 
she at length found one at which she continued gazing like a per- 
“a in a trance, and with open mouth. It was entitled, “To 

er.” 

The eyes of the music-master shone with unwonted lustre ; he 
had, apparently, found in the volume a poem which gave him 
peculiar pleasure, for his lips were moving, and his hand was 
beating time with a slight but energetic motion, as though he was 
enjoying the melody of the verse, and chanting it to himself. 


Berthold was a handsome youth with strongly-marked features. 
His cheeks were not ruddy, but their color was delicate and pure. 
Beneath his lofty forehead two black eyes sparkled with a mild 
but passionate light; and his lips moved expressively, and his 
dark eyebrows were drawn together with deep and earnest thought 
as he looked on Laura and her father. In his dress, his gestures, 
and in his very smile itself, there was an air of simple grace and 
of innate pride. Everything about him showed that he was 
endowed by nature with a good and loving heart, aud that his 
powers had received all the culture which wealth and a high posi- 
tion could give. 

“O, father, father, listen! what. 9 Joxelx. 
lofty, sublime thoughts!” And she read, with kindred inspiration, 
the following verses : 

“He who the eaglet’s wing endowed 

With strength to the thander-cloud ; 

And gave the tender. youthful spring 

The vightingale His praise to sing: 

And to the painter taught the spell 

Our reverent wonder to compel ; 


That God hath put into my feeble hand 
The harp I tune in praise of fatherland.” 


“ Laura, one moment, if you please,” said Mynheer Kemenaer, 
who had not been listening to his daughter, but was turning over 
the leaves with a perplexed and irritated air. ‘“ Berthold, what is 
the meaning of the poem on the fiftieth page? For whom did 
you mean that ?” 

“For nobody,” answered Berthold, in unaffected surprise. 

Meanwhile Laura had turned to the page in question, and read, 
with slow and thoughtful voice, the beginning of the poem which 


was entitled 
THE USURER. 
“There, in that house before whose gorgeousness 
The eye doth sink abashed, are wealth and state— 
Peace and content are not. 
There lives the shadow of a man. a moving skeleton, 
Who bears upon bis haggard face the brand of sin, 
And ‘mid his luxury doth sigh in vain for health. 
At morn he nerveless, unrefreshed, 
Nor kuows he all the livelong day the zest of toil—” 


A mysterious terror smote Lanra’s heart as the last words 
escaped her lips. She became silent, and bent her eyes to the 
ground. Mynheer Kemenaer observed his daughter’s emotion, 
and divined its cause; but he suppressed his vexation with a vio- 
lent effort, and said, affectionately : 

“ Well, go on, Laura. It is rather an odd subject for a young 
poet who knows nothing of the world ; but the verses are eloquent 
and peautifal. Come, I will read them myself.” 

With a smile on his face, and withont betraying the slightest 
emotion, Kemenaer resumed the interrupted poem, and read its 
strongest passages with sympathetic energy of manner and voice. 


“At mern he rises nerveless, unrefreshed, 
Nor knows he all the livelong day the zest of toil, 
Nor heeds the footsteps of the drowsy hours, 
But finds in all satiety and weariness. 
In vain for him each quarter of the earth 
Its cholggst treasures yields; in vain doth art 
Before vacant eye her marvels spread 
Unseen, unmarked. Nor can his gorgeous halls, 
Nor quaint devices of rich tapestry. 
Nor floor of rarest woods most cunningly inlaid, 
Nor gems of purest art avail to win 
From him a smile, or with the gold compare 
Wherein his treasure is. 
But dull satiety doth ever on him weigh i 
And when at eve he seeks his wonted chair, 
He sighs for lack of ease; and if, perehance, 
He turn his restless eye within, recoils aghast, 
As though some fearful chasm did yawn.” 


When he had finished, he went up to Berthold and shook his 
hand warmly, as he said : 


“Not so bad, really; full of energy and coloring ; noble and 
beautiful words. A little want of experience, of knowledge of the 


world, but beautifully expressed. Here and there are a few blem- 
ishes ; if you like, we will talk them over, and I will show you 
what Imean. Laura has to try a new song to sing with you; so 
while she and Master Conrad go to the piano, we will stay here and 
talk a little about art and feeling. Laura, be good enough to fol- 
low your music-master to the piano.” 

Conrad had already risen from his chair, and Laura accompa- 
nied him with slow and reluctant steps, as if she were vexed that 
she could not remain longer with Berthold, to enjoy with him the 
pleasure of talking over the first appearance of his book. But 
she obeyed her father’s injunction without any indication of 
unwillingness. 

As soon as the door was shut behind them, Kemenaer threw 
himself into an arm-chair with a hearty laugh, crossed his arms, 
and said, in a bantering tone : 

“ Sit down, Berthold. Now tell me seriously, have you lost 
your senses ?”’ 

“T hope not,” answered the youth. “Why do you ask such a 
question, Mynheer Kemenaer ?” ~ 

“What stupid trash is that you have written about ‘The 
Usurer!’ Do you forget who you are, and to what station in 
society you belong? You are rich, or you will be so one day.” 

“I don’t see your drift.” 

“ Your verses are the mere twaddle of a starving wretch who 
runs about with holes in his shoes, and is pining with envy be- 
cause there are people better off than he is. You talk in this 
poem like a wretched poet on his way to the workhouse.” 

Berthold’s brow was suffused with a faint tinge of crimson, but 
he repressed his indignation, and said : 

“And is not usury a vile and culpable thing? Is it not con- 
demned alike by divine and human law ?” . 

“Certainly, certainly, Berthold,” said Kemenaer, in a tone ot 
biting irony. 

“The poet can praise only that which is really good. It is his 
duty also to act the part of a skilful surgeon, and apply the glow- 
ing steel to the cankered wounds of which society is dying.” 

“Bah, mere moonshine! Do you fancy the world will not go 
on just as usual, because poets and other scribblers snarl at rich 
people? The world has stood some thousands of years, and 
artists have always been poor and whimsical creatures.” P 

“ But, Mynheer Kemenaer, usury is fortunately an exceptional 
crime. Why do you mistake my meaning so far as to say that I 
declaim against the rich as a class ?”’ 

“Why? Because the words usurer and rich man mean about 
the same thing in the mouth and on the pen of an envious person. 
Anyhow, people are uncharitable enough to confound thé one with 
the other. ia nat what is 
your object in printing your poems ?” 

The young man hesitated, and appeared disconcerted by this 
home thrust. 

“T hardly know myself,” he stammered at length; “it is an 
irresistible impulse, a secret foree which constrained me, or rather 
which overcame my timidity and my reluctance.” 


“Fame and renown, is it not ?”’ said Kemenaer. ‘‘ Smoke and 
incense? Now do you know what you will get? I fancy I see 
all your artistical friends stirring up the gall of their inkstands 
with the point of their pens to ridicule and bespatter you. Of 
course you can buy their incense with money, I know—for the 
prophets are not 400 proud to take off their hat to a gold piece. 
Your name will be tossed about in the journals; some will say 
you are a pheenix ; others will say that your predestined and ap- 
propriate food is thistles ; and all decent, respectable people will 
think you so absurd that we shall see you biting your nails in a 
corner, like a man who has committed some masterpiece of 
stupidity. Ha, ha! you, who might have made the world of 
artists crawl and grovel at your feet, you take it into your head to 
hand over your name to the envy and spiteful criticisms of the 
common herd.” 

Up to this point, Berthold’s politeness had induced him to 
restrain the emotion which was gradually swelling within him. 
The youth knew too well the disposition of Laura’s father, and 
had too often been wounded in his.poetical susceptibilities by: his 
cold sneers. And now he repressed his indignation as well as he 
could, but there was a tremor of vexation in his voice, aa he 
answered : 

“All you say may be very true, Mynheer Kemenaer.. Every 
man must see for himself what necessities God has laid upon his 
soul. A life so cold and so mercenary as that you counsel me to 
adopt would drive me to despair ; I must believe in virtue, believe 
in the bright future of man’s destiny. And if the line I have 
chosen exposes me to scorn and suffering, I aecept my lot still— 
even as you have pictured it.” 

Kemenaer shook his head, and replied, with a smile: 

“Beautiful words but very bad argument. There is a yes and 
ano—just as with everything that lies on debateable ground. 
Happily for you, Berthold, you are rich. I hope sincerely that 
you will not repent your way of thinking when it is too late. But 
now come; let us go to the piano. Laura wishes to sing the 
May-song you have written—a May-song, something about the 
moon, something that nobody could cavil at—I should not quarrel 
with that now ; but to worry and snarl at people in real life! ’Tis 
a dangerous sport, very dangerous indeed, Berthold. Now come ; 
we will talk it over again some day; your youthful enthusiasm 
may cool down a bit.” ‘ 

His cheek suffused with the warm hue of excited feeling, and 
his whole frame thrilling with enthusiasm, Berthold followed 
Mynheer Kemenaer into an adjoining room. The clear music of 
Laura’s sweet voice fell on their ears, and all else was, for the 


moment, forgotten. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


TueE house of old Mynheer Robyn was situated in a retired part 
of the city, and was very humble and poor in appearance. Its 
only entrance was a dark, gloomy door, and on the ground floor 
were four windows, provided with iron bars by way of greater 
security. On entering the house, there was an ascent of some 
half-dozen steps, then a passage which stretched away the whole 
length of the house. On the right hand of this passage were 
several doors opening into small rooms where Mynheer Robyn’s 
visitors awaited him. The old servant whose office it was to open 
the door had received orders never to put two visitors into the 
same waiting-room, and never to allow any visitor to know who 
had come to Mynheer Robyn’s at the same time with himself. On 
the left side of the passage, close to the street, was one single 
door which led into the office. 

This important room was moderately long, and broad, and 
high ; its two windows were covered with thick blinds, so that not 
a direct ray of light could find its way from without. Throughout 
the office there reigned always a dim, mysterjous gloom, which 
made one shiver, and depressed one’s spirits: Besides a desk, 
black with long use, three stools, an arm-chair with cushions, a 
sort of rack with several securely locked boxes upon it, there was 
nothing in this dreary room but a large iron safe, covered with 
massive bands of the same metal, fastened to the floor by huge 
bolts, and secured with several locks of subtle construction. 

While Berthold was defending art and artists, with more good 
will than success, perhaps, at the house of Laura’s father, Monck, 
Mynheer Robyn’s clerk, was seated at his desk in this dreary 
office. He sat for a long time without moving, and with his head 
buried in his hands. Anybody who had surprised him- there 
would have thought that he had fallen sound asleep from weari- 
ness at having nothing to do, so deathlike was the stillness of that 
large room and of the whole house. But had he looked nearer, 
he would have seen that the clerk’s eyes were wide awake, and if 
he chanced to notice the gleams of joy that danced in them from 
time to time, he would have shuddered at their cold, sinister, 
snakelike glare. 

At length Monck let his hands fall upon the desk, and mut- 

* tered to himself, with a cunning smile : “Can Mynheer Kemenaer 
guess or suspect anything? He asks odd questions ; he coaxes 
and cajoles me, and asks in a roundabout way whether I have any 
information about certain secret matters of business between him- 
self and Mynheer Robyn. Can he have any notion that I kept 
back, from the papers Mynheer Robyn gave me to burn, one which 
is worth bags of gold? Ha, ha, Mynheer Kemenaer ! you are | 
not cunning enough to take in an old fox like Monck. This little | 
bit of paper is worth an annuity to me if I should be driven to 
extraordinary means to get a living. Nobody knows what may’ 
turn up. °’Tis true, Mynheer Robyn says almost every day that 
he means to leave me a snug legacy ; but he seems to think he 
shall live forever, and so puts off making his will. The greedy ' 
old miser! he recoils from the notion of a will as if it were an 
anticipatory separation from his possessions. Suppose this dropsy 
should kill him? I should have nothing; Berthold would get 
everything. We shall see about that! But let the worst come to 
the worst, if I have to leave this house as I came into it, then 
Mynheer Kemenaer will gladly receive and provide for the poor 
Monck. This precious bit of paper which bears his signature is a 
powerful letter of recommendation to his good offices. He is rich, 
and wont miss a few thousands; he will gladly sacrifice them to 
rescue his honor, perhaps his personal liberty, from peril.” 

At this moment the bell rang, and excited the clerk’s attention 
in an unusual degree. He stepped gently to the door as if he ex- 
pected some one; then his features assumed an expression of 
vexation and annoyance when he found that he was disappointed, 
and, instead of his visitor, the old woman came into the office, 
and said, in a low and mysterious tone of voice : 

“It is the contractor who was here yesterday. I have put him 
in the green chamber.” 

“Let him wait till Mynheer Robyn comes down,” growled the 

clerk. é 

“There is a woman, too, who has been sitting in the round 
chamber this half-hour. There’s nothing remarkable about her; 
she has done nothing but cry ever since she came ; not much to 
be got out of her.” 

“TI know her; she has very shabby clothes? Margaret, you 
remember what I told you, if that working ‘man comes who was 
talking to me yesterday at the door, bring him straight to me here 
in the office. How are things going on up stairs ?” 

“Very so-so. He has done nothing all night but cough and 
expectorate as if he were going fast to the next world. I have 
been urging him all night long to make his will ; but he says there 
is no need to be in a hurry. He promises me a considerable 
legacy; and if death does not surprise the old hunks, I’m sure I 
shall be rich. So whenever I mention the legacy, I bring forward 
your name.” 

“Good, kind Margaret !” whispered Monok: “’Tis a mutual 
friendliness ; I am always mentioning your claims, too.” 

“?Tis for our common advantage. You praise me, and I extol 
your self-sacrifice and devotedness to the skies. So the old miser 
will give us both more than we should otherwise get. ’Tis of lit- 
tle consequence which of us gets the most, since we shall put our 
two legacies together.” 

Very true, Margaret.” 

“And when once he is dead, we will have fine times of it. We 
wont be long before we are married ; we are no relations to the 
old screw !” 

“ That is true.” 

“And we are not young, either,” said Margaret, smiling and 


rubbing her hands. ‘ Handsome I’m sure we are not; but if we 
can only get hold of the bonny gold pieces, we’ll show people that 
we want nothing else to be happy. What do you say to that, my 
own Monck ?” 

“ Exactly as you think ; you ought to know that well enough,” 
answered the clerk, whose mind was wandering far away amidst 
other thoughts. 

“T’ll just step up again and talk to him about his will and your 
services, and when he comes down, make a bold push, Monck ; 
for, be sure of it, the old screw may yet sink under this, and baffle 
us both. Good heavens! only think! In that case, Berthold, 
the empty-headed writer of poems, would have all.” 

Monck shrugged his shoulders. 

“But suppose he were to go off suddenly?” said Margaret. 
“What if the old skinflint were found dead in his bed? What 
then ?” 

“ Why, nothing.” 

“Nothing! 0, if I were in your place !” 

“ What would you do ®” \ 

“If I could imitate old Robyn’s writing as well as you, and 
then if the old fellow were to die unexpectedly, eh ? why, I should 
write a will myself.” 

Shuddering with terror and astonishment, Monck replied : 

“Fool, you want to bring me to the scaffold! Come, let me 
alone now; be off! There’s no danger as yet. This morning 
may bring good luck. Berthold has dug a pit in his own path; I 
shall do my best to see that he falls into it.” 

“Really? What has he done, then ?” 

“ The bell is ringing,” cried Monck. “Go, Margaret, and if it 
is the working man, bring him into the office ; but leave me alone 
with him, for your presence might prejudice our plot.” 

He looked after the old woman as she walked away, and when 
she had disappeared, he snarled to himself: ‘“ Marry—marry in- 
deed! If your legacy makes it worth while, then indeed! For 
money—yes! I would marry you if you had fifty thousand francs, 
perhaps. Old fool! Ha, ’tis the printer’s man; I know his 
voice.” 

An artisan came into the room with stealthy step, and, looking 
round him cautiously as though he were a thief caught in the fact, 
he drew a book from under his blouse and gave it to the clerk. 
Monck took it eagerly, and put into the artisan’s hand a few pieces 
of money. 

“There is the promised reward,” said he. 

But the artisan looked at the money, and held his hand still 
open for more. 

“What more do you want ?” asked Monck, with affected 


“ Not at,all ; Lam sure I have given you too much.” 

“ But, sir, how eqn you sayso? You know as well as I do 
that I am right. How can you find it in your heart to defraud a 
poor fellow who hag brought his neck into danger in order to 
serve you?” 

“ Well, if you don’t think it enough, take your book and be off 
with it.” 

“ You know the book is of no use to me. It is not handsome 
conduct on your part, sir. Only think—only four copies were 
printed, because your young master wanted no more. I have 
managed to steal the book, sheet by sheet ; I have stitched it and 
boarded it with my own hands, and if it were known, I should be 
driven away from my employment in disgrace.” 

“ Have you not got what I promised to give you?” 

“No ; but at any rate give me something to get a drop of drink.” 

“Well, be off with you; there is something over,” growled 
Monck, as he put a few copper pieces into the man’s hand, and 
followed him to the door. 

The clerk then came back into the office and gazed on the book 
with a low triumphant chuckle ; then he sat down at his desk and 
began to turn over its leaves, saying the while, in a tone of great 
self-satisfaction : “‘ He got it printed privately, eh? that his uncle 
might look on it as a mitigated offence, and forgive him more 
readily. He fancies, the silly fool, that nobody knows anything 
about it; as if I, his mortal enemy, were not watching his every 
movement; as if one could not buy every secret with a little 
money! And now I shall have the satisfaction of laying the 
book before his uncle, and I rather fancy old Robyn’s rage will 
be worth a few thousands of francs to me. In truth, ’tis a wish to 
benefit his natural heir that makes the old man put off making his 
will. Berthold is his own brother’s son; Margaret and I ate 
strangers to his blood. Well, there is war between Berthold and 
me—open, unrelenting, skilful, legal war. He wont believe it; he 
is so careless and so blind. So much the better, so much the bet- 
ter ; a slumbering foe is easier to conquer. If I can only find any- 
thing in the book to turn into a weapon of offence! But I see 
nothing but mere stupid childishness, words and thoughts without 
meaning or aim: ‘ The Dream of Youth,’ ‘Evening Prayer,’ ‘To 
the Nightingale,’ ‘A Child’s Grave.’” 

And thus Monck went on, turning over leaves, and reading 
the titles of the various poems half aloud. He could not find the 
coveted ground of accusation, and the smile of joyous anticipa- 
tion gradually died away from his face, until, as he read each suc- 
ceeding title, he uttered a snarl of impatient vexation. But 
suddenly he jumped from his chair and seemed to tremble with 
delight ; and after starting awhile as if he could not believe his 
eyes, he muttered to himself: “‘The Usurer—The Usurer!’ 
What good angel put that title into his head? It is quite enough 
to kill old Robyn with anger. 


Who bears upon his 
And ‘mid his luxury sigh in vain for health. 


But dull satiety doth ever on him weigh ; 

And when at eve he seeks his wonted ehair, 
He sighs for lack of ease; and if, perchance. 
He turns his restless eye within, recoils aghast, 
As though some fearful chasm asa yawn—’ 


Capital, Berthold! nothing could have been better. But whats 
precious simpleton he must be, that Berthold! ’Tis his uncle, 
drawn to the very life. Could he have done it on purpose? There 
is his very arm-chair. He could not be fool enough for that. He 
has spent all his life at school ; and occupied as he has been with 
all this trumpery scribbling, I don’t think he has any notion what 
game we are playing here. Well, ’tis a lucky accident for me. 
Ha, ha, Monck, my lad, your enemy has run headlong into the 
snare; take care he does not escape you now! And there is 
Mynheer Robyn coming down stairs. We will just hide the book 
until we have settled our business matters, else we shall get into 
confusion.” 

So saying, he sat down at his desk, and assumed an expression 
of perfect calm and repose, as he took up his pen and pretended 
to be writing very busily. A side door was opened. Mynheer 
Robyn entered the office, leaning on old Margaret, and sat down 
carefally in the arm-chair which was placed close to the iron 
money-chest. 

Mynheer Robyn seemed a worn-out old man, although he had 
not really reached his sixtieth year ; but for years disease had been 
slowly sapping his strength. The blueness of his lips and the 
yellowish tinge of his cheeks showed that he was suffering from 
disease of the heart, and there were indications of threatening 
dropsy. His legs and feet were much swollen, so that he could 
not walk without assistance. The whole appearance of Mynheer 
Robyn, his face, his attitude, the languor of his limbs, all showed 
an utter failure of vital power. His eyes alone retained their 
wonted life and fire, and there was something startling in the 
anxious, restless, suspicious glances he cast around him as he 
settled himself in his chair. 

The clerk had saluted his master without rising from his stool, 
or seeming to suspend his work for a moment. For a few minutes 
not a word was spoken, not a sound was heard ; then Robyn made 
a sign to Margaret to retire, and said to Monck, in a tone which 
was meant to be very authoritative, but which was only tremulous 
and harsh : 

“Monck, come here. Are all the references you have been 
consulting in the matter of the contractor satisfactory? We must 
be on our guard ; he may easily have borrowed money elsewhere, 
and when the day of reckoning comes, we should be left in the 
lurch.” 


“ There is not the slightest ground for apprehension,” answered 


the clerk. “ The contractor has met with an unexpected disaster ; 
“You with him ?”’ 
“ Yes, og'the terms we fixed upon yesterday. i 


“Well, there are the keys; open the chest, and call in the 
contractor.” 

And as he said these words, Mynheer Robyn detached some 
keys from a steel ring which he wore at his girdle, and gave them 
to the clerk. While Monck was opening the various locks, and 
touching the secret springs which fastened the several compart- 
ments of the chest, Robyn followed his every movement with an 


eager, jealous look, as thongh he feared that even his faithful 
Monck would rob him if he could. 

When this first command had been executed, Monck left the 
office, and returned a moment after with a respectably dressed 
person, whom he motioned to a seat. Then he sat down again 
at his desk behind the contractor, and placed himself so as to be 
able to watch the countenance, and especially the eyes, of his 
master. 

“Your name is Mynheer Guido?’ asked Robyn. 
to speak to me.” 

“I am in a rather embarrassing position for the moment,” re- 
plied the other, “‘and I came to see you to know whether you 
would be kind enough to lend me some money for six months. I 
am willing to pay good interest for it.”” 

“Times are bad, money very scarce,” sighed Mynheer Robyn, 
looking upwards. “ How are your affairs ?” 

“Bad enough for the moment. There is my misfortune. I 
have contracted with government for certain works which were 
beyond my means—a matter of four hundred thousand francs. 
Still, everything was going on well, until a large portion of one 
of the buildings fell in. It is a serious loss, but the contract is 
enough to allow a little margin for losses. But this acci- 
dent has alarmed a good many people, and they think I must 
break down. Everybody is coming upon me for money, and my 
credit is in some danger. I want a good round sum in ready 
money, to enable me to fulfil my contract. The works must be 
done by a certain day, and there is a heavy fine for every day I 
am behindhand. I must employ a great number of laborers to 
make up for lost time ; but, as government will not pay me any- 
thing now, I find my cash failing me. You will greatly oblige 
me, mynheer; I have much at stake. I shall either gain thirty 
thousand francs, in spite of this accident, or abandon my contract, 
and allow myself to be rained.” 

“ How much are the works worth which you have already com- 
pleted ?” asked Robyn. 

“T value them at one hundred thousand francs.” 

«How much have you to receive from government ?” 

“A balance of one hundred and fifty thousand francs.” 

“And how much do you want now ?” 

“T can manage well with twenty-five thousand francs in ready 
money.” 

“ Twenty-five thousand francs! that is a terribly large sum of 


“ You wish 


money.” 
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“T will pay you good interest for it.” 

“But I don’t lend money on interest.” 

“You don’t want interest ?” asked the contractor, with unaffect- 
ed surprise. ‘I had heard— but you cannot help me, then ?” 

“Yes. I will go shares with you.” 

« What do you mean, mynheer?” 

“The thing is clear enough. You have got about one hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of work to do. ‘eae: to your own 
statement, the whole affair will bring you in about thirty thousand 
francs clear, if you can find the ready money you want. Sa: 
twenty-eight thousand : that will be seven thousand francs’ profit 
on the work yet to be done. Well, now, I will advance you the 
money you want for six months; I will become your partner, and 
share your profit with you.” 

* «But, my good sir, you must be omer | a mistake, surely !’” 
cried the contractor. “ ill get more than twen- 


“T don’t take interest for my money,” repeated Robyn, with icy 
coldness. 
« But would you share 


At a sign from his master, Monck went to bring the ee 
hich had 


man into the office, and bowed her into the same chair w 

been so recently occupied by the contractor, and then took his 
accustomed seat at his desk. The poor creature made a violent 
effort to restrain her tears as she saluted Robyn. 

“ What is your pleasure ?” he asked. 

“Ah, mynheer,” she moaned forth, “I am so unfortunate, so 
wretched, that I know not how to express my sorrows! * Your 
compassion is my last refuge ; have pity on me!” ? 

“Come to the point, come to the point,” grambled the old man, 

without one trace of emotion in his voice ; “ speak plainly. What 
are you come about? You are trembling.” 
_ “ Forgive me, mynheer,” said the woman, sobbing, and wring- 
ing her hands in despair ; “I am come to you for aid, and I dare 
not tell you the frightful mischance that has befallen me. I ought 
not, perhaps, to speak of it; but you are of noble mind. The 
secret I have to confide to you is dearer to me than life.” 

“To the point, to the point,” coolly repeated Robyn. 


the risk of all that may yet 
hap n to the works ?”’ 

There are no risks, 
you say; the gain is 


delay granted me; and, unless I can restore the money to-d 
before sunset, my son will be led away by gendarmes before or 
very eyes.” 
“So your son is a thief?” said Robyn. 
These words smote the hapless widow with terror, and her tears 
“No, mynheer!” she exclaimed, with energy; “th 
has been led astray. He is in bed, more dead than alive’ he has 
a fever in his brain; he does nothing but cry to God for forgive- 
ness. He longs to die, he says, to atone for his crime, his foolish 
crime. 
7 is the drift of all this lamenta- 
2 me how muc 
_ “A thousand francs, mynheer,” answered the wid 
ing her sobs and tears as well as she could. a 
“A thousand francs!) What trade are of?” 
“Tam a fashionable milliner, mynheer ; my daughters help me. 
The credit of my house 


certain. 

“But what do you 
demand of met I don’t 
clearly understand you.” 

“You will give me 

ur bond to pay me, on 
whole 
sum of twenty-eight 
thousand five hundred 
francs.” 

“And you advance me 
only twenty-five thou- 
sand francs?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

The contractor bit his 
lip with indignation, 
and shuffled his feet im- 
patiently. Robyn looked 
at him with his cold, un- 
feeling eye. Monck was 
looking at him from be- 
hind. Neither spoke a 
word for a few minutes. 
At length, when the con- 
tractor’s features began 
to indicate dejection and 
despair, Robyn said : 


“ You know yourown 
affairs best, ynheer 
Guido. If you can get 


the money you want on 
easier terms, go and get 
it. I would rather you 
did ; for, while I sincere- 
ly pity honorable men in 
trouble, I don’t like to 
ightl ly 
five hundred francs that 
I gain hy joining you in 
your contract bear a very 
small to the 
total of your profit. And 
then there is a point 
worthy your considera- 
tion; I would let you 
have the money at once, 
before you leave this 
house.” 

The contractor sat 
still, and appeared lost 


in though 
“Well,” said old 
Robyn, with a d 


cough, “ my time is pre- 
cious ot no? You 
are quite free in your 
decision. You would 
even please me by not 
pressing the matter fur- 
ther, and by going away 
as you came.” 

The contractor rose 
suddenly, and said, with 
a convulsive movement 
of his fists : 

“Be it so, since I see 
no other way of extri- 
cating myself from my 
embarrassment. I am 


Four bonds were ready 
in an instant. The con- 
tractor, signed them with- 
out a single remark, and 
it was with undisguised 
contempt on his features 
that he took the bank 

which Monck™ 
in his hand. He 
then strode from the 
office one word of greeting, and opened the outer door for 
himeelf. 
Old ore rubbed his hands with glee. Monck appeared be- 
side himself with joy, and exclaimed : 
“ Ha, ha, mynheer! this is a lucky throw. The bird has some 
feathers left ; he will come again, he will come again !” 
“Yes, yes, my good Monck,” said Robyn, with a smile; “you 
deserve to be rich, for you know what gold is, and how men may 
heme ~ it in an honorable way. Is there anything else on 


“Only the woman whom I told yesterday to come again, be- 
cause you were not athome. The information I have got about 
her is not a *Tis but a lean beast ; she does not weigh 
more than four hundred francs in all.” 

“ Let us breathe a bit, rest on our oars a bit,” said Robyn ; “ we 
shall soon hear whether we are likely to make anything more out 


A TYROLESE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


“O my God, what a confession for a mother to make !’’ said the 
poor creature, weeping bitterly. “ Mynheer, I am a widow with 
five children. I have made many sacrifices in order to give a good 
education to my eldest son. He is now more than twenty years 
old, and had a good place as accountant to a merchant. My poor 
boy was industrious and virtuous ; his knowledge and his affection 
made me happy. But, how it has happened 1 know not, within 
the last few months-he has got into bad mney at Brussels, and 
has squandered much money in secret ways. They have discov- 
ered that he has spent money which he had received from the 
customers of his master. They were about to denounce him as a 
thief; but I went to his master, and implored him, on my knees, 
to spare him and grant me three days to make up the sum that is 
deficient. On this condition the merchant will keep the miserab!- 
secret forme. I have sought everywhere, amongs* =*: ay réla- 
tions and acquaintance, to borrow the requisite Money ; the floors 
of ten houses have been moistened with my tears, without my 
being able to disclose the cause of my despairing grief. You 
alone, mynheer, can aid me. This very evening expires the 


| face of rock, with their heels plant 


is good. We have many 
customers, and get on 
quite comfortably in the 

“ Have any stock 
of goods 

“No.” 

“And how are you to 
pay me back my thou- 
sand francs, in case I am 
compassionate enough 
to lend you that sum @” 

“Ah, mynheer, just as 

may appoint in your 
Kindness. We would 
pay back a certain sum 
every month, or every 
quarter; and, perhaps, 
in a year, or a year and 
a half, we might save 
enough to repay you all. 
Then, even were our 
debt to you acquitted, 
we should never forget 
the inestimable benefit 
~wonld have done 


Mynheer Robyn seemva 
to think for a while. 
Monck, the clerk, stood 
up, with his arms crossed, 
and smiled as he gazed 
on the poor widow from 
behind. After a brief 
pause, Mynheer Robyn 
muttered to himself half 
aloud: “A bad business 
—as bad as giving one’s 
money away altogether.” 

The widow saw in his 
eye some token of hesi- 


Gents, 


entreaty : 

“ For the love of God, 
kind, generous mynheer, 
do not refuse m} request ; 
it would be my death!” 

“IT am very sorry, 
mother,” answered Ro- 
byn, with more feeling 
than he had hitherto 
shown. “I am really 
very sorry that I cannot 
help you—” 

© You can help mo!” 
shricked the widow, a3 
she fell on her knees at 
his feet. And she con- 
tinued: “O, show some 
pity for a wretched moth- 
er! We will pray for 
your happiness and 
welfare to our latest 
breath.” 


Robyn slowly sh 
ged his 
though he would have 
said, “Poor 
creature!” But Mon 
held up his hand with 
an almost imperative 


re. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CHAMOIS HUNTER. 
The accompanying fi 
ure of Tyrolese ‘cha- 
mois hunter is remark- 
able not only for the 
fidelity and minuteness 
with which the artist has 
represented the costume 
of the sportsman, but 
for the skill with which 
the scenery is depicted, 
and for the fine general 
effect of the whole composition. The dress of the chamois hunter 
is simple, but pleasing and well adapted to his mountain life. A 
felt hat with a conical crown, and a moderately broad brim, shel- 
ters his head. It is decorated by a little plume. The blouse is 
made of strong cloth, or sometimes of leather; the breeches of 
plush or leather. The leggins are fancifully embroidered. Buta 
peculiarity of the equipment is the stout, hob-nailed shoes which 
give the hunter so firm a footing on the rocks. Shod in this man- 
ner, with his alpenstock, a strong ash pole terminating in a steel 
point, the daring hunter fears not to climb precipices, the mere 
aspect of which would make an inhabitant of the plains shudder. 
The hunters are often seen hanging on an almost perpendicular 

in some crevice, their double- 
barreled guns in their hands, watching for a shot at the swift and 
agile animal they pursue. ‘These Tyrolese are expert climbers, 
and they hesitate not, when in pprquit of game, to fling themselves 
across yawning chasms, where, to come a little short of the leap, 
would be to be hurled to certain destruction. Like all mountaineers, 
the Tyrolese are a free-hearted, brave, daring apd gallant race. 


| 
| 
five per cent. for your money 
of her.” 
And again a d the 
“Robyn eathlike sile pervaded office, interrupted 
only by ’s fits of 
ing. 
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- [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE BRIDE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


The cross, the beacon-guide to God, 
High on each steeple gleamed ; 

The holy chimes of niinster bells, 
Like angel voices seemed. 


From stately halls and hamble homes 
The people thronged to see 

‘The hridal of the only child 
Of Don Gonzalvolee. 


The fairest maiden in the land. 
Her fame went far and near, 

And goodness was ber crowning charm, 
Which time could never sere. 


The silent, reverent, anxious crowd 
Filled all the hallowed aisles ; 

The sunlight streamed the altar o'er, 
Like Christ's approving smiles. . 


A gush of harmony divine 
The breathing organ pealed. 

And angels bore the hymn on high, 
Through heaven’s wide azure field. 


While lovely bands of innocents, 
In spotiess white arrayed, 

Strewed wreaths before the vestal train 
That led the saintly maid. 


With folded palms upon her breast, 
And robes immaculate, 

One of the phim she ad 
Who on the throne await. 


Each face sublime emotion showed, . 
And her’s wrapt ecstacy i. 
by all was she. 
Before the altar meekly bowed, 
She breathed immortal vows ; 
Her home a cloister evermore, 
And Christ her chosen spouse. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BY A. MORTIMER CLEVELAND. 


My cousin Fred was a great favorite. He certainly was un- 
commonly good looking. He was tall, and well-formed, had 
roguish black eyes, splendid whiskers and hair, which curling a 
little was thrown back gracefully from a forehead sufficiently high 
and full. He talked well; that is to say, so as to make people 
satisfied with themselves and him; said the most common-place 
things in spch an irresistible manner as to make himself esteemed 
areal wit. He was fully aware of his good points, and made the 
most of them. It is hardly mecessary to add that he was an ego- 
tist, and that without being really a flirt, he was addicted to the 
habit so common among the lords of creation of flattering him- 
self that all the ladies were in love with him. He was for a long 
time a student in my father’s office, and a member of our family. 
I was his favorite cousin, and to me he showed the little serious 
corner of his heart; for he was really affectionate and sympa- 
thetic and loving of his friends, although many people would not 
have believed it. He walked one morning into the parlor where 
I was practising, enveloped in a new gray suit which I had never 
seen before, and looking as wicked as mischief itself. 

“Well, Amy,” said he, “I’m ready. Farewell.” 

* Farewell,” replied I, looking round. “So you are ready— 
ready for what ?” 

“ My journey, of course.” 

“'To be sure; but where are you going ?” 

“ Why, I am sure I thought I told you. I am going out West.” 

“ Well that’s very comfortable news for you to interrupt my 
lesson with ; very comfortable too for me to believe that the in- 
terruption will be the last till your return. How long shall you 
stay ” . 

“I shan’t be back before next week. You'll miss your broth- 
er, Amy, wont you?” 

“Miss you? I shall miss you dreadfully.” 

I then began to realize how much I was going.to lose. I knew 
that his “before next week” meant an indefinite length of time. 
He was serious now. He only wanted some one to interpret his 
words’; and I was beginning to be serious too. 

“You will write to me, wont you, Amy? and direct ‘Out 
West.’” 

“No, you naughty boy, I wont write a word. You might have 
teld me you were going before.” 

“If you have any messages to send to the people, there is time 
for them now.” 

* You ought not to take me so by surprise.” 

“What was the need of your feeling sorry any longer? I 
couldn’t bear to see you sorry. Come, don’t pout any more. You 
look a great deal prettier when you smile.” 

I knew this was true; but I wouldn’t smile until I had an occa- 
sion for it, which came soon enough. 

“ Well, really, Fred, when shall I see you again ?” 

“ O, in a little while. When I’m married I'll send for you to 
come and live with me. There’s the carriage for me. Good-by, 
Amy. Be a good girl, and don’t forget your brother.” 

He was off in a moment, and I went again to my practising, 
until I happened to remember that Fred was gone perhaps for 


years, and I couldn’t practise if it had been to save my life; so I 
sat down in a low chair behind the door and began to have a good 
hearty cry. In the midst of this interesting operation I was in- 
terrupted by some one pulling my handkerchief from my cyes. 
Fred stood before me. 

“ Why, Fred, I thought you had gone out West ?” 

“So I did, but I’ve come back again. You see I had my da- 
guerreotype taken for you, and I forgot to leave it, so I came back 
with it. Now aint you delighted?” And indeed I was, though 
of course I knew this was not the reason of his coming back ; and 
he put in my hand a small box containing a daguerreotype. 

“There,” said he, “isn’t that as good as life? Don’t I make 
a splendid picture ?” 

I opened it and found the picture of a young lady, very young, 
not more than fifteen or sixteen, almost childish in the perfect 
simplicity of attitude and dress, and yet in the earnest, serious ex- 
pression of the eyes, and the deep repose of the features, there 
was denoted maturity beyond the age. Fred had been leaning his 
head upon his hand, and had not observed my start of surprise, 
so that I considered it for a long time attentively. All at once he 
started up, saying : 

“ You don’t speak, Amy.” And then looking at the picture in 
my hand, he smiled a little differently from his usual careless 
manner, and said, “ You think I have changed some, don’t you? 
Well, I have made a mistake, for which I was sorry at first, but I 
don’t care now. Here is the box I designed for you.” And he 
passed me a very fine likeness of himself. 

But as Fred was with me, it must be confessed I was much 
more interested in the strangely beaciful and interesting new face 
presented to me. Fred wa8 silent, and at last put out his hand to 
take 

“ Tell me, Fred, who this is.” 

“IT should be most happy to do so, but cannot.” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“ Certainly not, or I could tell you.” 

“ Well, then, tell me how it came into your possession.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. I found it.” 

“Don’t be so provoking. I want to know everything about it 
that you know : where you found it, and when, and how.” 

“ Well, Miss Curiosity, I found it this morning.” 

“ And so this was the occasion of your being left by the.cars ?” 

“Precisely so. Immediately before me a carriage stopped, con- 
taining quite a large party of gentlemen and ladies. I imagined 
they would be fellow-travellers, and was going to interest myself 
in them, when my old college chum, Alfred Clarke, came along. 
I was so delighted to see him that I forgot everything else, and 
did not even notice that the car bell was just ringing for passen- 
gers to take their seats. In the bustle of the crowd, and confu- 
sion caused by Clarke’s voice, I heard distinctly the voice of a 

saying; Goodby; Bawerd,’ «bo if Edward’s 
manly tones, ‘ Gdod-by, Alice.’ There was a peculiar sweetness 
in the lady’s voice which impelled me to look ; but Clarke talked 
on, until suddenly, as the car started, he left me and jumped on. 
I started to follow him, but my foot struck something and I stum- 
bled. I picked myself up, and found this little box, which I at 
first supposed to be the one I had designed to leave with you. 
Opening it mechanically, I discovered my mistake, and also found 
to my chagrin that the cars were under full speed, and I must 
make a virtue of necessity, and wait till to-morrow. But aint you 
glad? You haven’t said one word about my picture. Don’t you 
find it charming ?” 

“You haven’t given me a chance to speak a word,” said I, 
taking the two pictures and placing them side by side. “ What 
a handsome couple.” 

“ Amy,” said Fred, quite gravely. 

“ Well, Fred.” 

“ Don’t you have any suspicion who the original of this picture 
—this Alice is ¢” 

“ How do you know it is Alice ?” 

“Why, I heard her called Alice this afternoon. That voice 
could belong to nobody else.” 

Poor Fred! I saw that he was too much interested in the un- 
known. But as if to confirm his impression, my eye fell upon a 
few words in delicate pencil writing upon the corner of the box 
which had contained the picypre, and which had passed before un- 
noticed by*both of us. “ Au revoir.—A.” 

“There, Amy,” continued he, “is confirmation enough that 
my impression was true. And now how am I to find her ouf? 
You see it makes me very sorry to have to keep this article which 
belongs to somebody else.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself. Ihave no such conscientious scru- 
ples ; I shall be delighted to possess anything so beautiful. I'll 
take it off your hands.” 

“ But it is my duty to find the real owner, my obliging little 
cousin.” 

“ You have only to advertise for a nice young man named Ed- 
ward, and he will be the owner.” 

I said it on purpose to make him jealous, and I succeeded ; but 
he would not show it, and adopted my idea immediately. 

“ Yes, I will advertise it. Edward has gone off in the cars, 
but Alice will come for it ; and if it is at all correct she will have 
no difficulty in proving property.” @ 

“O, but Fréd, it’s really too bad to have to give up so beautiful 
an article ; and then to find the lady and learn that she is engaged 
would be provoking.” I did enjoy teasing him, it must be con- 
fessed, and I felt myself entitled to some revenge for all the times 
he had teased me. “And then if you advertise, you will have to 


stay a few days longer, or you might leave it with me.” 
*O, yes, of course I shall stay myself.” 
The picture was duly advertised, and Fred lingered more than 


a week ; but no person came to claim it. But as the probability 
of his finding the owner grew less, his interest in it did not at all 
decrease. At last, however, he could stay no longer, and left, 
taking his treasure with him ; for I could not persuade him it wag 
best for him to leave it with me. 

He went out West, and went about considerably, and finally he 
located himself in one of the flourishing villages on the Missis- 
sippi, which would be, he said, a city before a hundred years. He 
was very successful. Everybody said he was destined to be a 
great man, wealthy, and perhaps the governor of the next new 
State ; and many of our mutual friends began to offer me con- 
gratulations, in all simplicity of heart imagining that if he was’ 
the governor I must necessarily in the course of time be the gov- 
ernor’s wife. Others wondered that he did not return and seek a 
wife among the many fair friends he had left behind. The secret 
of the picture remained between us two. We had come to talk 
about it very seriously ; and if ever a man was in love sincerely 
and earnestly, he was ; not, he firmly protested, with the beautiful 
hair, or sweet little mouth, or fair round arm, but he argued, this 
picture must have an original, and this representation of her de- 
clares that she must have a character very lovely, and by no 
means common. “I shall find her some day, and I shall certain- 
ly wait till Idog’ I shared his faith. It really seemed to me so 
much a reality that I began at last almost to imagine that I had 
seen her, and in my conversation with Fred, and letters to him, 
invariably spoke of my future cousin-in-law Alice. 

And so the years went by. Fred’s yearly visits had been short, 
and gradually, as he became more and more devoted to business, 
his letters became shorter and less frequent. I began to wish he 
would find Alice soon, or cease waiting for her. I feared for him 
the passing away of those delicate perceptions which are so de- 
sirable in a gentleman, and which familiar intercourse with refined 
ladies is so well calculated to bring out. And as Fred was be- 
coming so old that it was no more the same pleasure for him to 
give so much attention to the ladies, as he had become less in- 
clined to it from the fact that he was so much interested in Alice, 
and as he was so constantly and so successfully engaged in busi- 
ness, I feared that selfishness into which people in his circumstan- 
ces are so liable to grow. I doubted not that he would find 
somé one whom he would love and marry, even should he not 
find Alice, for almost all men, I believe, may transfer an affection, 
however devoted, to another object than the one on which it is 
first placed. But I feared that Fred's love was becoming to him 
an unreal thing, and that the benefit which naturally results to a 
young man from the fact of his loving, would not be to him, and 
that in case he should transfer his affections it would be too late. 
I will give a few extracts from Fred’s letters, which will indicate 
the progress of this little story. The first was received about four 
years after he first went away. Here it is. 


“I was at church last evening, and sat in the gallery, and on 
the opposite side of the church, below, I saw the face which has 
haunted me so long. Though I had been expecting it, yet you 
may believe that I was at first incredulous. But there was no 
mistake. Of this I was convinced, as I watched her closely dur- 
ing the remainder of the services. Her companions were stran- 
gers to me, and I determined not to lose sight of them until I had 
found some one who could give me information respecting them. 
I asked my neighbors on each side. I believe they thought me 
deranged ; but they were as ignorant as myself. All my efforts 
to reach them as we came out were unsuccessful. I lost them in 
the crowd, and it was impossible for me to find them or learn 
apything more of them ; but it gave me great joy, a new hope, a 
proof that sometime I shall see her. Alice is living, not far from 
me perhaps, perhaps in this very city (for we are a city now). Of 
course you cannot imagine my feelings, but you can and will sym- 
pathize with your brother Fred.” 


After a few months, during which Fred had made constant and 
unavailing search, irresistibly impelled by the circumstance which 
had revived his hope, I received another letter, from which I make 
an extract. 


“O, Amy, the worst has come to my knowledge, such as I 
could’and would never believe; and I am not ashamed to ask 
you for your sympathy. The secret of my heart, its hope and 
fear and happiness, and now its great grief, which have been and 
shall be secret to all the world besides, are still open to you. Alice 
is found, and, how shall I write it, lost forever to me. Last week 
(I have not felt equal to the task of writing it before), on Friday, 
I was very agreeably surprised by a visit from my friend Clarke. 
He is settled in my neighborhood—that is, not a hundred miles 
from me. I hadn’t seen him before for many months; he had 
been married since, and was looking as delighted and happy as a 
man ought under any circumstances. Of course I was not slow 
in offering my congratulations, since I fancied I could sympathize 
in his joy. The hope of soon meeting Alice, and being perfectly 
happy myself, was ever present, and I was particularly hopeful 
this morning. You may imagine I was good-natured, for I could 
even endure patiently to hear Clarke’s praises of his bride. ‘ Just 
wait,’ I thought to myself, ‘ till you see my Alice.’ 

“*T’ll tell you what it is, Winchester,’ said he, ‘ you must fol- 
low my example. You are old enough certainly, and ought to be 
married. I know a lady that will just suit you, a lovely little 
creature, a cousin of my wife, who—’ 

“*T’m much obliged to you,’ ‘I replied, drily, ‘I’ve no doubt 
you are a good judge. Possibly I can suit myself as well as you 
have done.’ 

“You are engaged already perhaps ?” 

“*Confound the man,’ I thought, ‘why can’t he stop.’ And 
I replied that I was quite at liberty, buat I could mot see that that 
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obliged me to care anything about his wife’s cousin. I was fast 
losing my temper. 

“«There’s where you are right,’ replied Clarke, whose temper 
was proof against any assault. ‘I see how itis. I wish you all 
success, and at any time we shall be delighted to see you at our 
house. What changes have been since we came out here nearly 
five years ago. Do you remember that morning we met, as I was 
on my way,’ when you came near being the occasion of my being 
left behind ?” 

“© Yes, I have occasion to remember it. You made me so late 
that I could not go that day, as I had been intending to.’ 

“* Really, that was unfortunate. I’d no idea you were on the 
point of such a journey.’ 

I you.’ 

“* But you were also the occasion of my meeting with a loss, 
quite serious at the time, though it was afterwards replaced. It 
was a miniature which I was just going to show you, and had 
taken from my pocket for the purpose, when I perceived the bell 
had stopped, and the cars were just starting. For a moment I 
forgot the box which contained the picture, and only knew that 
it was gone after I was seated in the cars. If I had only known 
you were going with me, I might have spared myself much vexa- 
tion, for we would have had plenty of leisuresto talk. , But it is 
as well ; since now I have the original, of course the picture is of 
comparatively little value.’ 

“ You can faintly imagine my feelings as I heard him, as the 
truth graflually dawned upon me that the idol of my thoughts 
during all my sleeping and waking hours for so many years, was 


the wife of my friend, was even at the time I began to worship 


her betrothed to him. And I knew too that this might have been 
prevented if I could have started with him that day and seen the 
picture as he designed; yet scarcely wishing that I could have 
been spared the agony of the pursuit, if at the same time I 
must relinquish all those sweet hopes of the past. Certainly not 
knowing what I wished, and scarcely what I said, I replied that a 
great deal uf vexation might have been spared me if I could have 
known it, for—I could not finish my sentence. 

“Good heavens! Winchester, what ails you? You are as 
pale as death.’ 

“I was very weak, but feeling the necessity of a great effort, 
and controlling my physical powers by the strong power of will, 
I arose, and assisted by Clarke, walked to the window which he 
had opened, believing it might be the effect of the warm room. 

“* Are you subject to such attacks, Winchester ?” 

no. I shall be better directly.’ 

“*You need change of scene, and a little rest. You must 
come and spend a few weeks with us; Alice, that is my wife, 
would make you very welcome. You are really ill,’ said he, with 
much anxiety in his tone. 


“ And I felt that to hear the name of my own beloved thus pro- 
nounced by another was more than I could bear. But it would 


not do to yield to my weakness ; the power of my will conquered 
for the time, and I replied to him that I could not leave imme- 
diately, and that when I could, I should be most happy to visit 
him. Fortunately it was near the time when he was to leave for 
home, and as I him that I did not need him at all, and as 
I seemed better, he left me—fortunately, I said, for I could not 
have endured his presence any longer then. Of the following 
day I will say nothing; it will be only necessary for me to tell 
you what I have done to-day, as the result of my reflections. I 
have looked my last at that face you know so well; I have sealed 
up the box, and within it I enclosed a note of which the following 
is a copy, and mailed it to Clarke this morning : 


“¢ Of course you did not imagine, my friend, that I found your 
cture, any more than I thought I was learning to love the be- 
eS of my friend. In one respect you may congratulate your- 
self that it has been in ——— No unappreciative eye 
has ever for a moment rested upon it. More carefully than I 
have guarded my own soul from injury, have‘ guarded this rep- 
resentation of your Alice, whom I fondly hoped to find and ap- 
propriate to myself. With this hope removed, knowing what the 
reality is, 1 cannot if I would, and I would not retain that which 
has been by me most valued of anything on earth. I send you 
back your property, realizing while I do it that good as it is, it is 
comparatively worthless, now that you have the original, and to 
me if was beyond price. You will understand, kp ge why I 
cannot visit you now. I could not endure to see . Clarke at 
resent, nor you either, even though I remain as ever, and wish- 
ing you all possible happiness, your true friend. I shall try to 
make arrangements for visiting the East very soon.’ 


“So, Amy, you may be looking out for me before long. I 
shall write you again before I start.” 
"In the course of four or five weeks I received the following : 


“J shall not be at home this spring, Amy, and you'd better 
barn my last letter. It’s all nonsense. I'll try and see if I can 
be patient enough to tell you all that has happened since. I told 
you, I believe, of my sending the miniature to Clarke. He was 
so much astonished and affected by what I wrote then that he 
started immediately and came back to me. 

“This will never do, Winchester,’ said he, rushing into my 
room ; ‘there’s no use of your running away from us so. Mrs. 
Clarke has commissioned me to bring you home with me; she is 
very anxious to make your acquaintance, and you must come.’ 

“*You have not—’ 

“* Been such a fool as to tell her you are in love with her. 
Of course not. It is not best to yield to difficulties ; face them.’ 

“So L intend to do; but do not ask me to visit you at your 
home; I cannot do it. I am going East soon.’ 

“ * But that will be of no use ; you must come with me. That 
was an unfortunate affair about the picture ; but you must accus- 
tom yourself to things just as they are.’ 

“ His manner hurt me. I felt provoked with him for seeming 


so indifferent to my great sorrow, which I had confided to him 
mostly as a necessary part of the duty of returning the picture. 
T had at least expected him to respect it and regard my wishes. 
He only seemed bent upon subjecting my feelings to the severest 
ordeal. 

“© You have no right to insist upon this, Clarke, and— 

“*T tell you, Fred, I will take no refusal. I do not wish to 
subject you to unnecessary annoyance, but I am convinced that it 
is only by seeing Mrs. Clarke that the effects of your mistake will 
pass away. Iam not going to consent to have you miserable, 
and despairing, and imagining yourself the victim of misplaced 
affection, casting off my friendship as well as that of my wife, 
when by acting as a man of sense you may save yourself from an 
unhappy future. I tell-you if you don’t come, I'll tell Alice all 
about you.’ 

“*T am not convinced by your argument nor moved by your 
threats, Clarke, but since you have determined a course of action 
for me, I will satisfy you; I will go with you. You may have 
the privilege of seeing how much I can suffer, if you are so 
anxious, though I warn you it will probably result in the dissolu- 
tion of our friendship. I am ready to accompany you at any 
moment.’ 

“*No you are not; you are to make arrangements to stay a 
few weeks at least.’ 

“I obeyed him mechanically, for to the whole arrangement I 
was forcing myself into an indifference of feeling, and my man- 
ner showed it. Clarke did not mind me at all; he seemed de- 
lighted, and I should have been constantly more and morg pro- 
voked only for the fact that I was determined to be indifferent. 
You would hardly believe me if I should tell you that I retained 
my indifference as we were approaching Clarke's house, so I will 
confess to you that it was quite otherwise. However, I had deter- 
mined to make a martyr of myself. But you are anxious to hear 
the result, and do not care so much about my reflections by the 
way. Clarke has a cozy little home, and he took me into his par- 
lor, charmingly neat and tasteful, as I should know Alice would 
make it, and said he would speak to Nis wife. He came back in 
a few minutes accompanied by Mrs. Clarke, a charming little wo- 
man, but not at all my Alice; and yet strangely enough her 
name is Alice. She made me very welcome in the same voice 
which had been so long ringing in my ears. Of course I was 
very glad that Clarke had forced me to accept of his invitation. 
Yet it was very strange; of course I could not understand it. 
The miniature had not been disowned by Clarke; it must have 
been the one he had lost, and who but his betrothed would have 
given him her face with a tender message? Then too he had 
said the picture was less valuable to him since he had the original. 
What could he have meant? And when I had been perplexing 
myself with these thoughts I would look at Mrs. Clarke, half ex- 
most beautiful light brown hair waving about her brow and fall- 
ing in graceful curls. She is entirely different from the Alice of 
whom I have been dreaming so long ; and when I looked inquir- 
ingly at Clarke, his calm face betrayed no suspicion of my em- 
barrassment. 

“ Mrs. Clarke left us after a little while, and I was just going 
to embrace the opportunity to interrogate Clarke concerning the 
strange affair, when my attention was arrested by the calm, sweet 
voice of a lady singing. It came in through the open window. 
I looked out involuntarily, but saw only the skirt of a dress and 
a straw hat swinging by the string, as they disappeared through 
one of the doors leading into the house. In another moment she 
was with us, her hands full of wild flowers, the heavy braids of 
dark hair scarcely disturbed by the wind, the color just a little 
deepened on her cheeks, and her -eyes sparkling with great ani- 
mation, the sweet little mouth parted just ready to speak, when 
she stopped on observing a stranger. O, Amy, it was my idol— 
my worshipped one. Of all the thoughts that crowded through 
my mind at that instant, I remember only that I expected Clarke 
to introduce me to his wife, thinking he had been playing some 
game with me, and great was my surprise and delight when he 
said : 

“«Mr. Winchester, permit me to introduce you to my sister 
Annie.’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know what I said. I think I must have 
acted like a fool. I was beside myself with joy. Alice, no, 
Annie, was the sister of my friend. You see that ‘A’ may stand 
for Annie as well as Alice, and I never was very-particular about 
the name. But then Clarke knew that I was in love with his sis- 
ter, and how I had worshipped her picture, yet he had insisted 
upon my visiting him. Evidently he was willing I should talk love 
to Annie, and I promised myself I would do it the first opportu- 
nity. Ah, Amy, you should see her! The picture taken so long 
ago, beautiful as it is, does no justice to her as she is now, in the 
full glory of her womanly perfection. How angry I was with 
myself for my awkwardness, and I do not remember one word of 
what I said while Annie was in the room, and should believe that 
1 did not speak had I not been positively informed that I did. 

“You are under great obligations, Annie,’ said Clarke, ‘to 


my friend for the care which he bestowed upon your miniature, | 


which I was so careless as to lose so long ago. You know I told 
you the other day that it was found.’ 

“ Annie’s look of inquiry satisfied me that Clarke had not be- 
trayed me. I was grateful and looked imploringly at him, and 
he told his sister the story of his losing and my finding her min- 
iature very correctly, except for a few embellishments of his own, 
which he could not resist the temptation to insert, though he was 
kind enough to pass quietly over my real feelings. Well, Amy, 
the whole story may be told in a few words now. Clarke gave 


me his free consent to win if I could his beautiful sister, and— 
and—it’s all settled between us now. 

“ One thing puzzled me very much, that Mrs. Clarke should be 
named Alice, and that her voice should have sounded so familiar 
to me} and her husband has confessed to me that his acquain- 
tance with his wife and his interest in her commenced that very 
day on which he left me. She was coming out West to visit 
some relatives, and by means of matual friends they became ac- 
quainted. Was it not a strange coincidence? But I cannot stop 
to write any more now. You shall visit us both soon, ‘and till 
then farewell.” 


I have visited them. My cousin Annie and I are the best of 
friends, and Fred declares it is a sweeter name than Alice, and 
says that Annie’s voice is much more musical than that of Alice. 
It was quite a long time before we learned to call her by her right 
name. Fred proposed to give the name of Alice to their little 
daughter, but Annie declared she would always be jealous of any 
one who bore that name, even if it were her own daughter. She 
insisted that the child should have my name. 

Fred does not seem quite so splendid since his marriage. He 
is a kind husband, and agreeable cnough to other people, but he 
seems to me a vast deal more like other men, more common-place, 
and not at all invested with that peculiar faculty of being inter- 
esting for which everybody used to give him credit. I cannot but 
wonder as I witness the enthusiastic affection with which Annie 
regards him, and I always say to myself, it is all owing to the 
flattery which he bestowed so profusely upon her before he ever 
saw her, by means of that picture, which I need scarcely say is 
placed safely away, as Fred says, for the especial benefit of “ ou? 
daughter.” 
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THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


Lord Bacon’s mother was daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke; 
she was skilled in many languages, and translated and wrote sev- 
eral works that displayed learning, acuteness, and taste. Hume, 
the historian, mentions his mother, daughter of Sir D. Falconer, 
president of the College of Justice, as a woman of “singular 
merit,” and who, though in the prime of life, devoted herself en- 
tirely to his education. Mrs. Frances Sheridan was a woman of 
considerable abilities. It was writing a pamphlet in his defence 
that first introduced her to Mr. Sheridan, afterwards her husband. 
She also wrote a novel highly praised by DoctorJohnson. Schil- 
ler’s mother was an amiable woman ; a A had a strong relish for 
the beauties of nature, and was ionately fond of music and poe- 
try. Schiller was her favorite child. Goethe thus speaks of his pa- 
rents: “TI inherited from my father a certain sort of eloquence, 
calculated to enforce my octrines to my anditors ; from my 
mother I derived my faculty of representing all that the imagina- 
tion can conceive with energy and vivacity. Lord Erskine’s 
mother was a woman of superior talent and discernment; by her 
advice her son betook himself to the bar. Mrs. Thomson, moth- 
er of the poet, was a woman of uncommon natural endowments, 
with a warmth and vivacity of imagination scarcely inferior to 
her son._, Boerhaave’s mother acquired. high, knowledge of 
Rutherford, W. S., was a woman of accomplishment.. She had 
a good taste for, and wrote poetry, which appeared in print in 
1789. Napoleon’s father was a man of no peculiar ming. ; but his 


mother was distinguished for her understanding.— 7'he 


MORNING. * 


Morning! what hour is like unto thine? Thou scatterest from 
thy wing freshness and fragrance ; thou revivest all nature from 
the death of night. Shall not a morning also come for the soul 
of man? Must he, when the day-star of life is set, forever lie in 
his dark and narrow cell? No, for some high purpose, known 
only to the Infinite mind, are we created; and not for the few 
brief hours of pain and sorrow which we pass in a perishing 
world. This our mortal existence must share the fate of yon 
bodiless vapor that skirts the horizon—melt away as if it had 
never been. Yet, man, doubt not, tremble not, all nature, from 
the reviving flower in the valley to the sun flashing over the moun- 
tain top, eries aloud: ‘Thus shall spring thy unquenchable 
spirit; and thus shall the morn of immortality burst upon 
night of the tomb!” —Dewey. 


> 


AN ELOQUENT THOUGHT. 


Death still lays us in the grave, but it cannot chain us there 
to everlasting forgetfulness ; it puts its cold hand upon every one 
of us, but a power higher than death will lift it off, and these 
forms be again reanimated with all the warmth of life and of sen- 
timent. The churchyard has been called the land of silence (and 
silent it is indeed to them who occupy it) ; the Sabbath bell is no 
longer heard, nor yet the tread of the living population above 
them; but though remote from the hearing of every earth! 
sound, yet shall the sound of the last trumpet enter the loneli- 
ness of their dwelling, and be heard through earth’s remotest 
caverns.— Chalmers. 


‘SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We wilf send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: ° 

OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tut Hunter Sry or This is an- 

be! favorite } —. 23+ 4 story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
so popular. By.... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

SECRET: or, Taz or a Scuprer. A story of 

RED HAND: or, Tas Cruiser or THs Enouse Cuannet. A graphic nau- 

and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire ow raz Wine. A Tale of Fortune’s Freak 

and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various and under some 0 

ite most romantic incidents EUTENANT MURRAY. 

PHANTOM OF THE : or, Taz Rep Cross anv THe Crescent. 

of Boston Bay and ~ A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dixore ‘raz Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and Quxer story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

BY. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
For mile at aibof the periodical depots. 
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AFRICAN TRIBES. 

The first engraving on this page 
and that opposite on the next, are 
from representing individ- 
uals of the Bichari and Ababdeh 
tribes, Africa. The Ababdeh are 
one of the nomadic tribes which 
mf the country to the east of 
the Nile, on the borders of the Red 
Sea, from Cosseir to the frontiers 
of Nubia, a wild country, where 
arid mountains divide deserts more 
arid still. These tribes belong to 


are ernel, avaricions, and vindie- 
tive. These dispositions are 
checked by no law human or divine. 
They call themselves Mussulmans 
but observe no rites of Islamism. 
Honest and loyal to each other, 
they are pilferers, robbers and trai- 
tors to strangers, whom they kill 
on the most frivolous pretext, the 
blood of man being*no more to 
them than that of the animals whose 


throats they daily cut. Co is 


their chief virtue. Their children 


the troglodyte family, and have 
preserved the indelible and authen- 
tic character of their African origin. 
Geographers and even modern tray- 
ellers have erroneously considered 
them as descendants of Arabic 
tribes ; a careful examination would 
have disabused them of this false 
impression. Jealous of preserving 
the purity of their extraction, the 
Arabs have never more than par- 
tially mingled with the Africans, 
and their tribes have alweys lived 
isolated and independent of the in- 
digenous populations. Arabs are 
only met with in large numbers in 
those towns of Nubia which have 
a commercial importance. The 
Ababdeh are nearly black, but their 
features are regular and more like 
those of the white man than the ne- 
gro. They are small, and not very 
_well made, but active and vigorous. 
Their eyes are expressive, and 
their teeth handsome, but very long 
and prominent. They generall 
go naked, with a piece of cloth 
wound round the waist—some wear 
long cloth tunics and sandals, like 
the Gellahs. The sheiks, who have 
frequent relations with the Arabs 
and Tarks, shave their beards, wear 
a turban, and otherwise dress like 
the Arabsheiks. Both women and 
men take care of their hair, 
smear it with mutton fat, and plait 
and arrange it in the manner of 
those head-dresses we see sculp- 
tured on the old Egyptian monu- 
ments. The hair-pins they use are 
either thorns or slender sticks of 
hard wood. In the night, to avoid 
diserranging their hair, and to pre- 
vent the sand from adhering to it, 
they sleep on a kind of wooden 
salve, such as is frequently found 
under the heads of the Egyptian 
mummies. Devoted to a nomadic 
life, the Ababdeh have neither 
towns, lands nor culture. For 
them independence is the chiefest 
of worldly blessings. Living in 
the desert, im the midst of rocks, 
under camel’s hair tents, which they transport from one sewn 
to another, they long maintained their freedom, and are now only 
nominally sub, to the pasha of Egypt. They furnish no 
soldiers to the army, consequently many fellahs take refuge with 
this tribe. In 1836, of 500 men of the tribe, collected at Luxor 
to corn to Cosseir, there were found nearly a hundred Arabs 
who had married Ababdeh girls to escape conscription and taxes. 
Their principal resource consists in raising sheep, and a species 
of dromedary called in Arabic hedgin, which they use in battle, 
and by means of which they traverse extensive deserts with a 
. The saddles they make use of are not like those of the 
yptian Arabs. They consist of a block of wood secured by 
leather straps, and hollowed in such a way as to form a concave 
surface: a sort of seat covered with sheepskin, on which the 
place themselves with their legs crossed over the dromedary's 
neck. All their animals subsist on the plant of the basillah which 
ws in the desert. The tribe is extremely temperate; water, 
milk of the dourah or maize form their principal aliments. With 
them, a pipe of tobacco is an object of luxury, and a bit of fat 
mutton, often eaten raw and seasoned with ita, a very strong 
sort of peppers is = greatest of delicacies. The most industri- 
ous of thé Ababdeh cut wood and make it into charcoal, and then 
transport it by camels to the shores of the Nile, as well as medi- 
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are early accustomed to tatigues 


and privations. If two boys have 


A WAKRIOK OF THE ABADPEBH TRIBE, AFRICA. 


cinal plants they collect in their deserts, and exchange it for dou- 
rah, cloth, and other indispensable household articles. They also 
make a business of escorting caravans to Nubia and the shores of 
the Red Sea. As they often come into collision with hostile 
tribes, they always go armed. They commonly carry, like the 
Nubians, a small poignard attached to the left arm, in the manner 
shown in the engraving. They have also a two-edged sword 
with a German blade, like the old Saxon swords. They often 
also carry little barbed lances, the steel of which is nearly as long 
as a sword-blade. These lances, which the Bedjahs also use, and 
which are called by them sabaiahs, were fabricated, according to 
their legends, by a tribe of women, living in a retired place and 
killing their male offspring, alleging that men were good for noth- 
ing but to breed war and trouble. The Amazons only associated 
with those who came to purchase arms of them. The shields of 
the Ababdeh are circular and made of elephant, crocodile or hip- 
popotamus hide. Fire-arms, to which they attach a great value, 
are still extremely rare among them. The picture we give above 
is a portrait, drawn trom life, of a warrior of the Ababdeh armed 
with shield and sword, a fierte fellow, who looks as if he would 
be an uncomfortable antagonist at close quarters. The Ababdeh 
have an idiom which seems to be that of the aborigines or ancient 
Ethiopians, but from their relations with the merchants of Egypt 
and Hedjaz, the greater part 
of the Ababdeh have adopted 
the Arabic language and be-, 
come converts to Islamism, 
which has not a little contrib- 
uted to their being confound- 
ed by travellers with the Arab 
tribes. The territory of the 
tribe of the Bichari begips at 
the north, where the Ababdeh 
end, and extends to the south 
as far as the neighborhood of 
Souakem. It occupies all that 
chain of mountains along the 
eastern shore of Africa, and 
may have been the cradle of 
those wandering people living 
in grottoes, and consequently 
designated as Troglodytes. 
They derive their origin from 
the Blemm yes, a nomadic peo- 
ple of the environs of Aixum 
whom the love of pinasee led 
to approach t. e cus- 
toms of the Bichari differ lit- 
tle from those of the Ababdeh, 
with whom, nevertheless, they 
are always at war. They are 
dark brown; their features 
are handsome and regular, 
and a cripple, a blind or de- 
formed n is rarely found 
amo’ em. Their language 
is nothing like the Arabic, and 
seems to approach the Abys- 
sinian or Berber. peo- 
ple, true natives of Africa, 


a dispute, they each other to 
nt or hippopotamas hide. e 
slightest movement to avoid the 
blows of an adve , the slightest 
ot pain, is as a defeat. 
one of them runs, he is insulted 
in the songs. of the women and 
children, compelled to exile him- 
self, and cannot be restored to his 
tribe until he has shed the blood of 
an enemy. The men fight duels 
in the presence of seconds. /Stan@- 
ing orseated opposite to each other, 
they seize each other’s hair and cut 
away with knives. If the offenee 
is slight, they only wound each 
other m the arms and legs ; if the 
insult is deep, their gashes are ter- 
rible, and the combat often termin- 
ates in the death of both parties. 
The Bichari women are well made, 
and have handsome eyes and teeth. 
In general the men have but one 
wife. A certain number of camels 
and pieces of eloth forms the dow- 
ry of the bride, and in ease of di- 
vorce, the husband retains half. 
Both men and women are only half 
elad, bei in a cotton 
shawl. Their food is milk and 
raw meat seasoned with pepper. 
They dry strips of camel’s flesh in 
the sun. Bread is a luxury re- 
served for festivals. Their arms 
are the lance, two-ed sword, 
dagger and buckler. They trade a 
little in ostrich feathers, but their 
eattle and dromedaries, the latter 
the finest in the world, form the 
principal branch of their commerce. 
—Marquesas Istanps.—The 
Marquesas sketches on the 
opposite page, represent the king 
anh queen of one of the uesas 
Islands, as delineated by Krusea- 
stern on the occasion of bis visi 
referred to in our last number, 
a View of the buy Of T'chitchagoff, 
a wild and romantie. scene calcu- 
lated to make a strong impression 
of the interesting character of these islands. The island mon- 
arch is tattooed in the very highest style of Marquesan art, and, 
with his plumes and decorated, has certainly something of the 
divinity of an island monarch. His lady’s fgee has been, spared 
by the tattooer, but her hands are richly ornamented. The fea- 
tures of both are regular and striking. In the Marquesas, kin 
and queens are regarded as divinities—there — no red repu 
licanism extant there. The priests also enjoy high rank and rep- 
utation. They are divided into three classes: the tahouas, who 
claim to have relations with invisible powers, and cure maladies 
by means of charms, conjurations, and magic ceremonies; the 
priests, who serve the temples or morais and practise surgery ; and 
the ouhous, who are only subaltern acolytes. These three classes 
of priests, and all their property, are placed under the safeguard 
of the taboo—a sort of sanctification of a person or object, which 
renders them inviolable to the vulgar; it is something like the 
ivilege granted during the middle ages to the churchmen against 
ymen, who could not touch their persons or property without 
exposing themselves to excommunication. The industry of the 
people of Nouka Hiva is confined to agriculture, building huts 
or pirogues, fabricating arms, household and toilet articles. The 
missionaries have labored with great devotion to convert these 
islanders to Christianity, but they are hard to deal with. 
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MEN OF THE BICHARI AND ABABDEH TRIBES, AFRICA. 


ANECDOTES OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 

At the battle of Eutaw Springs, the following ludicrous incident 

. The Americans had pursued the English so closely that 
they had taken refuge in a brick dwelling, while in their haste to 
close the door upon the rapidly advancing Americans, they shut 
out some of their own officers, who were immediately surrounded 
by their captors. The Americans were now exposed to a galling fire 
from those within the building, and they only found safety by in- 
terposing the persons of their captives between themselves and the 
marksmen at the windows. Among the British officers taken, was 
one Major 5 who without the slightest resistance, began on] 
with a profound solemnity to enumerate his many titles :—“ Sir, 
am Henry Barry, deputy my, era of the British army, 
secre to the commandant of Charleston, captain of the 52d 
regiment, etc.” “Enough, enough,” replied Col. Mauning, into 
whose hands he had fallen. “ You are juct tho manu I-was pre | 
for. Fear nothing; you shall screen me from dangeryand J sh 
take especial care of you.” And with the pompous major held 
before his person, the American officer secured a safe retreat. 

On one occasion during the war of the Revolution, a stran 
applied to the residence of Governor Clinton, for hospitality, and 
was received. While nee were preparing for him, the 
governor entered into ion with him, in the course of 
which, in reply to some questions proposed by the host, he mani- 
fested so much uneasiness, that the suspicions of the family were 
aroused. These suspicions became confirmed in their minds, by 
observing him take something very cautiously from his pocket 
and swallow it. Mrs. Clinton immediately conceived of a plan 
to make him disgorge his secret. She proceeded to the kitchen, 
and put a dose of tartar emetic in the cup of coffee preparing for 
him. The man — of the beverage, and ere long he began 
to show signs of indisposition; he grew violently sick, and the 
result was, a small silver ball was discharged from his stomach. 
The ball was unscrewed, and found to contain an important com- 
munication from Sir Henry Clinton to General B yne. The 
man was arrested as a spy, and “ out of his own naoth, ” as it was 
wittily said, he was convicted. He suffered death. 

In one of the incursions of Indians upon our frontier settle- 
ments during the Revolution, a very romantic incident occurred. 
The celebrated chief Cornplanter made an attack upon the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Plain, burning and destroying, and among the 
prisoners he captured was one John Abeil, an old inhabitant. The 
party had not travelled but a few miles on their return, when it 
was discovered that this Abeil was almost as well acquainted with 
their lang as the Indians themselves. This fact interested 
the chief, and on inquiring of his captive his name, Cornplanter 
knew at once that he s before his own father. Abeil, twenty- 

* five years before, had been a trader among the Indians of Western 
New York, and in one of his visits became enamored of a pretty 
squaw, and the result of this affection was the and cele- 
brated warrior, whom the father now for the first time saw stand- 
ing before him. The chief had learned from his mother the his- 
tory of his parentage, and his father’s name. The meeting was’ 
certainly extraordinary to a d The young chief held out 
strong inducements to his white father to accompany him to his 
tribe, but al affection did not seem so strong in the heart of 
Abeil as his love for the comforts and luxuries of a white man’s 
home, and so he chose rather to be set at liberty and be returned 
to his friends. This was yielded, and he was conducted in honor 
back to the settlements. Thus singularly met and parted the 
father and son. 

The haughty Tarleton, vaunting his feats of gallantry, to the 
Go disparagement of the continental cavalry, said to a la.y at 

ilmington, “I have a very earnest desire to see your far-tamed 
hero, Colonel Washington.” “Your wish, colonel, might have 
been fully fied,” she promptly replied, “ had you ventured to 
look behi F ar after the battle of the Cowpens.” It was in that 
battle that Washington had wounded Tarleton, which 
a still more pointed retort. Conversing with Mrs. 
Colonel Tarleton observed, “ You appear to think v 
Colonel Washington ; and I have been told that 
norant a fellow he can ly write his own name.” 
be the case,” she readily replied, “ but no man better than 
colonel, can testify that he knows how to make his mark !” 

When Marion’s brigade was once engaged in battle, 
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was supposed to be mortally wounded. A Ball passed throu 

his hat, very much tearing, not only the crown, but also his at 
He lay for many hours insensible ; but suddenly reviving, his first 
inquiry was after his hat, which being brought to him, a friend at 


mangled state of his head, he ex- 
claimed, “O,I care no ing about my head ; time and the doctors 
will mend that; but it grieves me to think that the rascals have 
ruined my new hat forever !” 

Mrs. Daniel Hall, having obtained m to pay a visit to 
her mother on John’s Island, was on the point of embarking, wien 
an officer stepping forward, in the most authoritative manner de- 
manded the key of her trunk. “What do you expect to find 
there?” “T seek for treason,” was the reply. “You may save 

ourself the trouble of search then,” said Mrs. Hall. “ You may 
nd plenty of it at my tongue’s end.” 

Governor Griswold, of Corinecticut, was once indebted to a —- 
py thought of his wife for his escape from the British, to whom 
was extremely obnoxious. He was at home, but expected to set 
out immediately for Hartford, to meet the legi which had 
COMMENCEA Its session -a-day ur TWO ious. family resi- 
dence was at Blackhill, a Saybrook t, and situated on 
the point of land form y the Connecticut River on the east, 
and Long Island Sound on the south. British ships were lying 
in the sound ; and as the governor was known to be at this time 
in his own mansion, a boat was secretly sent ashore for the pur- 
eee of —— his person. Without previous warning, the fami- 

y were alarmed by seeing a file of marines coming up from the 
beach to the house. There was no time for flight. Mrs Griswold 
bethought herself of a large meat barrel, or tierce, which had been 
brought in a day or two before, and was not yet filled. Quick as 
thought, she decided that the governor’s proportions, which were 
~ Ay means slight, must be compressed into this, the only avail- 


e hiding-place. He was obliged to submit to be stowed in the 


ji 


cask and covered. The process occupied but a few moments, and . 
the soldiers presently entered. Mrs. Griswold was of course inno- 
cent of all knowledge of her husband’s whereabouts, though she 
told them she knew well the legislature was in session, and that 
business required his presence at the capital. The house and cel- 
lar having been ed without success, the soldiers departed. 
By the time their boat reached the ship, the governor was gallop- 
ing up the road to Hartford. 

One ae came the siege of Charleston, General Moultrie 
was awakened by a more than ordinary furious cannonading from 
the enemy, and just as he leapt from his bed, a cannon-ball came 
crashing through the house, traversing the entire length of the 
bed, tearing it to pieces, and scattering the fragments in every 
direction, after which mischief it continued on its career. 

General Putnam is known to have been decidedly opposed to 
duelling, on principle. It once happened that he sly affronted 
a brother officer. The dispute arose at a wine table, and the offi- 
cer demanded instant reparation. Putnam, being a little elevated, 
mene’ his willingness to-accommodate the gentleman with a 
fight ; and it was stipulated that the duel should take place on the 
following morning, and that they should fight without seconds. 
At the appointed time the officer went on to the ground, armed 
with sword and pistols. On entering the field, Putnam, who had 
taken a stand at the opposite extremity, and at a distance of about 


thirty rods, levelled his musket and fired at him. The gentleman 
now ran towards his antagonist, who deliberatel 7 p ed re-load 
his gun. “What are you about to do?” exclaimed he; “is this 
the conduct of aiAmerican officer, and man of honor?” ‘“ What 
are you about to do?’ exclaimed the general, attending only to 
the question to put to a man whom you 


t question ; “a prett 
intended to murder. Im ut to kill you; and if you don’t beat 
a retreat in less time than ’twould take old Heath to hang a tory, 
you are a gone dog!” at the same time returning his ramrod to its 
place, and throwing the breach of his gun into the hollow of his 
shoulder. This intimation was too unequivocal to be misunder- 
stood ; and our valorous duellist turned and fled for dear life.— 


Revolutionary History. 


A PET MOLE. 

Being very desirous of watching the mole in its living state, I 
airectel a professional catcher to procure one alive, if ible ; 
and, after a while, the animal was produced. At first there was 
some difficulty in finding a proper place in which to keep a crea- 
ture so fond of digging ; but the difficulty was surmounted by pro- 
curing a tub and ‘illing it half full of earth. In this tub the mole 
was Niaced, and instantly sunk below the surface of the earth. It 
was ha by placing large quantities of earth-worms, or grubs, in 
the cask, and the number of worms that this single mole devoured 
was quite surprising. As far as actual inspection, this 
arrangement was useless, for the mole never would show itself, 
and when it was wanted for observation, it had to be dug up but 
many opportunities for investigating its manners were afforded by 
taking it from its tub, and letting it run on a hard surface, such as 
the gravel walk. There it used to run with some speed, con- 
tinually grubbing with its long and powerful snout, trying to dis- 
cover a spot sufficiently soft for a tunnel. More than once it did 
succeed in partiall a itself, and had to be dragged out 
again, at the risk of personal danger. At last it contrived to sli 
over the gravel walk, and finding a patch of soft mould, sank wi 
a rapidity that seemed the effect of magic. Spades were put in 
requisition, but a mole is more than a match for a spade, and the 
waa naver sean more. I wae by no moans pleased at the 


pet 
the f my 
— than myself, namely, the gardener; for 


a mole heap was never seen in the garden. We therefore con- 
cluded that the creature must have burrowed under the garden 
wall, and so got away.— The Common Objects of the Country. 


How many young gentlemen, with nothing but their wits— 
poor, destitute fellows !—have been forced into debt by the cordial 
manner, the gracious words of the man who is determined to be a 
creditor !—Douglas Jerrold. 
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lawn and destroying his seed-beds, was extremely exasperated, and a 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Tam walking in the shadows 
That I cast in earlier years; 

All my store of pleasant fancies 
Memory has changed to tears: 

And I walk a way of shadows, 
Lengthening with the passing years. 


There were times, and there were seasons, 
When the sunshine swept the way, - 
Where my footsteps loved to linger 
With the radiance of the May ; 
But the sunshine, changed to shadow, 
Gathers round my path to-day. 


I was young, and I was hopeful ; 
I was earnest, I was strong; 

And my heart was bold to battle 
With the hosts of ruth and wrong; 

And my life was like the musi¢ ~* 
Wedded to a summer song. 


I had impulses that quickened 
*Neath affection’s tropic glow ; 

I had feelings, I had fancies, 
Such as only lovers know. 

And a fuith in all things beautifal 
Did through my being flow. 


But a change has come upon me 
Since, on error’s fatal shore, 
My fair bark of life was stranded 

Amid stormy ocean’s roar: 
And the dear delights and fancies 
Of the past are mine no more. 


So I walk amid the shadows, 
And my heart has all the pain 
And the sense of bitter sorrow 
For what cannot come again: 
And the madness and the sadness 
Of all pleasure changed to pain. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE THREE SISTERS OF MARSTON MOOR. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


Tuer stood beside the death-bed of their poor old mother— 
those strange women, known and scorned, and dreaded for miles 
around, as “the three sisters of Marston Moor.” The great room 
in which they were gathered was. sumptuous enough for a mon- 
arch’s chamber, but it wore a most dreary, desolate aspect. There 
was no light save that which now and then leaped up from the 
embers on the wide marble hearth; and deep shadows brooded: 
among the purple folds ofthe voluminous curtains, and roamed 
along the tapestried walls, and lurked about the softly-cnshioned 
chairs and lounges, but hung heaviest round the canopied bed on 
which the dying woman lay. 

No kind neighbor had come in to cheer Maud Forrest’s last 
hours ; no clergyman was there to speak of heaven and pray for 
the peace of the departing soul. She had been a hard-hearted, 
grasping, defiant woman; had lived unloved and was dying un- 
lamented. It was a fitting time for one who had all her life been 
at warfare with the world, to lie down to her death-struggle. 
Black clouds tossed stormily over the old manse; ever and anon 
the far-off thunder muttered like the herald of a coming storm, and 

-the wind roared amid the firs and yews and gnarled thorn-trees, 
which in the brightest day of summer cast a perpetual twilight 
about the house, and swept, wailing, over the long, dark stretch 
of Marston Moor. 

“ What is it?” asked her eldest daughter, as the dying mother 
stirred uneasily. “Do you want the lamp lighted ?” 

“No, no,” was the sharp answer; “I will die as I have lived— 
in darkness !” 

It was pitiful to see the pale face she lifted from the pillow as 
she spoke, every hard feature was so indelibly stamped with the 
passions which had made Maud Forrest’s life a long conflict. For 
a long time after she gave this characteristic reply, a solemn hush 

the room, but at length it was broken by the entrance of 
a slight girl, whose fair hair and blue eyes contrasted strikingly 
with the three brunette sisters. 

“Ginevra!” called the dying woman, starting up; “why are 
you here? Did you think I should like to see you? I tell you 
I’d vather have a ghost rise by my bed-side! Go back to your 
drudgery in the kitchen; I would fain forget you. Forget? O 
heavens, I wonder if there is oblivion in the grave? Go, go, I 
say, Ginevra! I can’t look at your great, searching eyes, your 
marble face, your thick, golden hair—they rouse memories that 
madden me! Girl, I always hated you; I shall hate you to the 
last ; bggone 

Terrified at the speaker’s words and manner, Ginevra shrank 
from her presence. The woman listened till the sounds of her 
retreating footsteps had died away, and then turning to her chil- 
dren, muttered : 

“Ha, I suppose she came in to exult over me, to say, ‘Old 
Maud Forrest, you are dying, and I am glad of it; you will kick 
and cuff and beat me ao more !’” 

She- paused, and taking a glass of wine from the stand near, 
drained it to the dregs. 

“There, there,” she continued, “I am stronger now. List, 
girls; I leave that Ginevra to you; it will be your own fault if 


ever know all, all you and I know; if she should rise, if she should 
put her foot on your necks—I—I believe I should come from the 
grave to upbraid you!” And through the film of death, those 
black eyes flashed fire. 

“Don’t fear,” replied Irene Forrest, the second of the daugh- 
ters; “hate is sometimes transmitted from parent to child; yours 
will yet burn in our blood. Ginevra Vane will have nothing to 
hope for from the tender mercies of ‘the three sisters of Marston 
Moor!” 

“It is well,” resumed the woman, a grim smile flickering over 
lier features; “keep her with you, a kitchen drudge, till she is 
eighteen, and then give her to Mark Gault. He wants to marry 
her, and he is her equal, I am sure. Teach her to feel this, or she 
may yet lift her bold eyes to him on whom you have set your 
heart, Irene.” 

The lady started and colored. 

“To Guy Montrose, the eldest of one of the proudest families 
in England, heir to his father’s title and rent-roll !’”’ she said, with 
a light langh that sounded strangely in the chamber of death ; 
“you must be wandering, mother, or you would not dream of 
such presumption. Besides, he is too completely in my toils to 
be won away.” 

“Don’t be so confident of your power as to be careless,” mut- 
tered Maud Forrest, shaking her head. ‘ Ginevra is matchlessly 
beautiful.” 

“ And am I not a beauty also ?” asked Irene, with a glance at 
the dusky mirror opposite, which dimly reflected her proud, dark 
face, her regal figure. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “but you are a woman of the world ; 
she a simple, confiding girl. I have seen the charm such natures 
have for men like him. Look out; keep Ginevra in her place, or 
your game will be lost.” , 

“T am not afraid,” was the quick reply ; “I have almost over- 
come Guy’s prejudice to our family, and the rest of the conquest 
will be easy.” 

A pause followed this assertion ; only the short, labored breath- 
ing of the dying woman, the measured pulsations of the great 
clock, below, and the moan of the wind outside, broke the dread 
silence. At length, however, a girlish shape stole up the oaken 
staircase leading from the kitchen, and Ginevra again crept into 
the room. 

“Madam,” she cried, flinging herself down by the bedside, 
“you have driven me from you once to-night, but I must brave 
your anger. One thing you have carefully kept from me—the 
knowledge of my birth. You are dying now—you will not refuse 
to tell me who my father and mother were !’” 

“Ginevra Vance,” retorted the woman, fiercely, “I will never 
breathe the secret-—never! It is sufficient that you have been 
from your infancy a dependent on me; a poor, despised drudge 
you will remain with my daughters, till Merk Gault carries you 
off to be his wife.” 

The young blood rushed over the girl's face in an instant; im, 
petuous words rose to her lips, but she crushed them back. 

“Madam,” she said, solemnly, “it would not beeome me to 
quarrel with the dying, but I believe the God who declares ‘ that 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,’ 
will deliver me from such a fate.” . . 

“ Silence, girl! What right have you to an opinion of your 
own? Begone! I cannot breathe the same air ; it oppresses me !” 

Ginevra turned from her with a low cry of anguish ; a spasm of 
pain convulsed the woman’s features, and her breath came in 
shorter gasps. 

“T sha’n’t live—till morning breaks,” she faltered ; “one thing 
more I have to ask. I have been despised and scorned in life ; 
when I am dead, don’t bury me in the churchyard with those who 
scorned me; bury me on the wild moor.” 

At this juncture a loud knock at the hall door rang through the 
lonely house. The next moment a rough-looking man, in an outre 
costume, crossed the threshold of the death-chamber. 

“Mark Gault!” were the words that ran like wildfire from lip 
to lip as he strode in. ; 

“‘ Mark, what brings you here?” cried the dying woman, vehe- 
mently; “has anything gone wrong among you?” And every 
limb in her attenuated frame shook with agitation. 

“No, O no.” 

“Thank God! It would be hard, if after evading discovery so 
many years, I should know now that they have found us out.” 

“T’ve come on business of my own, old woman,” returned 
Gault. “ You remember your promise that Ginnie should be my 
wife? You're going to die, I spose, and I want you to give me 
a writing to that effect.” . 

“ Well, well; my children will carry out my plans in every re- 
spect; what I have considered binding on me, they will regard, 
too. Tell the rest so, Gault, for they will never see me alive 
again. But I don’t object to giving you the written bond. Irene, 
bring me a pen, ink and paper from the escritoire yonder.” 

The writing materials were brought, the dying woman bol- 
stered up, and then with a half-palsied hand she wrote the desired 
promise. 

“Now, girls, endorse it; it is best to have all fast,’ added 
Gault, roughly. 

The three daughters then affixed their signatures. When they 
turned again to their mother, her features were rigid as marble, 
her dim eyes set-—Old Maud Forrest was dead ! 


It was a dismal day, that which had been fixed for the burial of 
Dame Forrest. No storm raged as on the night when her restless 
spirit passed away from earth, but the sky wore a dull, leaden 
hue, and the wind wailed out a wild dirge as it swept over the 


you don’t keep her the bond-slave I have made lier. If she should | lonesome moor, where, in accordance with her request, her grave 


had been made. Dolefully the solemn death-knell came ringing 
up to the grand dining-room in Montrose Hall, where the young 
heir of the house was sitting at a quiet dinner with a single friend, 
As the “ muffled monotone ” of the bell struck on his ear, he pushed 
back his plate, and with a hasty “excuse me,” rose and hurried 
to the window. 

“ What’s to pay now ?” asked his guest. 

“ Don’t you hear ?—the bell is tolling.” 

“ Ah, yes; what can it be for?” 

‘Mrs. Forrest’s funeral,” replied the young host, “and I am 
going.” 

“ Whew !” rejoined Beaufort, with a shrug of the shoulders; 
“you're stark mad, Guy. Old Maud Forrest has been the pest 
of the neighborhood ; there’s not a man, woman or child who hag 
lived within reach of her influence, that is not heartily glad she’s 
dead. Nobody will go to the funeral except her family and some 
few of the village loungers.” 

“I know it,” replied Montrose, with a rising color; “I know 
it, and this is why I am anxious to be present.” . 

Beaufort hesitated an instant, and then rejoined: 

“To tell the truth, Guy, you have met her daughter, Irene, and 
in spite of your pride and your prejudice, been charmed into ad- 
miration of her beufty, her wit, her grace. You wish to let her 
know that you are not ashamed to acknowledge yo' friendly 
to the orphans. Is it not so?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Montrose, “that I am resolved to do.” 

“Then if you are bent on going, I will bear you company,” 
continued Beaufort, “though I shall do it under a strong protest.” 

Montrose smiled faintly, but there was a resolute expression on 
his lip, and his friend saw it would be useless to make any further 
effort to dissuade him from his purpose. The two young men had 
just stationed themselves at a little distance from the’ new-made 
grave, when the funeral procession came slowly towards them. 
The car in which the coffin was borne onward to its narrow home, 
was drawn by two superb black horses, and rich in nodding 
plumes, but it was a meagre band that followed it. The three 
sisters of Marston Moor and the servants of the household, only 
these made up the funeral procession. 

“Dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” read the rector, solemnly, as 
the corse was lowered into the ground. 

The daughters of the dead pressed forward, and flinging back 
their long crape veils, looked down at the coffin. Thus the darkly 
beautiful face of Irene was fully revealed to Guy Montrose, and 
he whispered to Beaufort : 

“Do you blame me now for admiring Irene Forrest ?”’ 

“Hush, hush!” replied his friend; ‘look again; the group has 
had an addition since you turned towards me.” 

Montrose glanced in the direction indicated. There stood a girl, 
beautiful as the far-famed Peri of the East. She had pressed to 
the very brink of the gravo, and was gazing into its cold depths 
with a wild; despairing expression on her pale and classic face. 
The large, soft, blue eyes were misty with tears ; the half-parted, 
red lips quivered nervously ; the fair brow was heavy with such a 
shadow as it is fearful to see the young and lovely wear. Her 
thick, golden hair blew in tangled magmses from beneath her faded 
hood, and the cloak she had gathered around her could not conceal 
her clean, but threadbare dress. 

“Ts she not beautiful, the new-comer?”’ asked Beaufort. 

“Yes, the most beautiful creature I ever saw,” replied Montrose, 
enthusiastically. 

At this momet Irene glanced towards Montrose, and perceived 
that his gaze was riveted upon the girl, who had stolen to her 
side. She turned to the offender with a fierce look and some 
harsh word, which sent a hot glow to her cheek. The girl crept 
away, but not till Montrose had marked how repulsive Irene’s 
face could become when she was angry. Soon afterwards the 
procession moved away from the spot, but the young men still 
lingered. 

“Who was the girl that eame forward. and stood among the 
sisters ?”’ asked Montrose, of the sexton. 

“Why,” he replied, pausing in his work and leaning over his 
spade ; “it was Ginevra Vane, poor thing! She’s lived with the 
woman who lies dead below, ever since she was a wee child, and 
no slave was ever treated worse than she’s been ; but they say she’s 
borne it, hoping that the old lady would sometime betray the secret 
of her birth. The servants whisper it about that Ginevra went 
into her room when she was dying and begged her to tell what 
she has so longed to know, but Maud Forrest wouldn’t—God 
forgive her!” 

“But the sisters, wouldn’t they reveal the secret?’ asked 
Montrose. 

The sexton shook his head. “ P’r’aps their mother carried the 
secret with her into the other world; but if they do know, Ginevra 
will be none the wiser for it ; they are chips of the old block.” 

Guy Montrose made no more inquiries, but drew his friend away. 

“ All this may be but mere gossip,” he said to Beaufort, and 
yet as he walked off, his secret thoughts dwelt not on Irene’s 


“stately beauty, but upon the fair, golden-haired girl the sexton 


had called Ginevra. 

That night, the first night that Maud Forrest lay cold and still 
in her lonely grave, the three sisters of Marston Moor gathered 
around the fireside of the imposing old house she had bequeathed 
to them. As I have said before, they were brunettes and women 
of stately presence, but Irene was the beauty of the three. As she 
stood now, leaning against the quaintly-carved mantelpiece, her 
fine form in an attitude of graceful repose, her coal-black hair 
wound in a massive«oil around her head, and her proud fece all 
aglow, Agnes and Julia watched her with admiring eyes. 

“We are both quick-witted,” said Agnes to her elder sister ; 
“we can scheme for the aggrandizement of the three lone women 
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of the moorland, but Irene, with her rare beauty, must carry out 
our plans. She must make an alliance that will reflect lustre on 
our name. She is fit to be a countess, and I am sure Guy Mon- 
trose thinks so too.” 

A low laugh greeted this remark, and ere the merriment had 
subsided, Irene rang for a servant. 

“Tell Ginevra to bring in lights,” she said to the man who 
answered her summons. 

“Please, ma’am,” replied John, “ Ginevra aint in.” 

“ And where is she ?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am; she went out just after you gave her 
such a sound scolding for going to the funeral, and aint got back 

“ Well, bring the lamps yourself, John ; she’ll come by-and-by.” 

With these words the lady sank into her seat, and sat for some- 
time in silence. But, though outwardly calm, there was a conflict 
within ; she had expected Guy Montrose would call to offer some 
consolation in her bereavement, and was bitterly disappointed 
because he did not come. She was aroused from an unpleasant 
reverie by hearing the clock strike nine. 

“Why don’t that girl come in?” asked Agnes. 

* What girl ?” asked Irene, sharply ; “ hasn’t Ginevrajteturned 

t 

“No. Where can she be? She hasn’t run away, has she ?” 

“I don’t know; I'll go in search of her.” And gathering a 
heavy shawl about her, Irene glided away. 

The leaden clouds which had masked the sky all day had parted, 
and the moon was shining brightly. Irene Forrest had not gone 
far when she heard a wild cry, and then the harsh voice of Mark 
Gault. She drew back into the shadows, but peering through the 
branches of the holly shrubs which screened her crouching figure, 
she saw Gault standing side by side with Ginevra Vane. The 
girl’s hat had fallen off, and the face thus exposed was frightfully 
pale, the large eyes had dilated with terror, and there was a spas- 
modic motion in every feature. " 

“Come, come, lady-bird!” cried Gault, in a taunting tone; 
“walk home with me peaceably. You might as well begin, for 
before she died, old Maud made a solemn promise that you 
should be my wife. Come, I say; I want to have a little chat 
with you.” 

“Leave me!” gasped Ginevra; “leave me; you have no claim 
upon me. Dame Forrest no longer has the power to bind me 
body and soul. I will never be yours while I live, and so you 
may set your heart at rest.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mark Gault, “ you’ve got some spirit, I 
declare! But there’s no use in showing fight. Come along with 
me, without another word.” And grasping her arm, he began to 
draw her forward. 

“ Villain, unband that girl !” exclaimed a voice which rang out 
like a clarion on the cool, night air, and with one wild bound, Guy 
Montrose cleared the hedge that separated his grounds from the 
highway, and stood face to face with the ruffian ; the next moment 
Gault lay senseless on the ground, and Ginevra was clinging to 
her defender. 

“* How shall I thankeyou ?” murmured Ginevra, brokenly. 

“T ask no thanks,” replied Montrose; “I need none but that 
glad, grateful look of yours. I saw you walking alone and kept 
my eye upon you, lest something might befall one so young, so 
fair, and apparently so unprotected. You belong to the household 
of the late Maud Forrest, I believe? Shall I conduct you home ?” 

The listening Irene waited to hear no more. What could have 
been more inopportune than such a meeting between those she 
wished to keep apart? Her blood boiled with rage, as they walked 
away in the moonlight, Ginevra tenderly supported by the hand- 
some patrician’s arm, and his head bent so that his eyes could 
read her young and beautiful face. Striking into the moor, Irene 
took a circuitous route to the old mansion-house, but long as she 
was on the way, Montrose had not reached the door with his fair 
charge, when she entered. She could not bear to meet the in- 
quiries of her sisters, and so, leaving the front door ajar, she glided 
into the hall and concealed herself behind a grim statue. She had 
watched and listened half an hour perhaps, when she heard voices 
just outside, the deep, rich tones of Montrose blending with the 
soft accents of Ginevra Vane. In another instant they had paused 
on the door-stone. 

“Here I must leave you,” Irene heard the gentleman say ; “ but 
before I go, let me say a word or two more. There is a forlorn, 
wistful look about your eyes, a drooping of the lids, a tremor 
round the mouth, which tells a sad story; the world confirms it ; 
will you allow me to ask, after so brief an acquaintance, if you 
hive been crushed down into the dust under the iron heel of a 
cruel mistress ?” 

““She’s d&id—don’t speak of her !’”” gasped the girl, tears gush- 
ing into her eyes; “‘ and now farewell, sir; you’re far above me in 
station ; I can never meet you again as a friend, an equal.” And 
she turned to leave him. 

“Stay!” interposed Montrose; “TI shall not lose sight of you, 
unless you banish me from the neighborhood ; good night.” And 
the young heir bowed as profoundly as if Ginevra Vane had been 
a 


princess. 

He glided from the door, and the girl came hurrying in, flashed 
and tremulous, and with a sweet smile playing over her face. 
What was her consternation when Irene Forrest rose before her ! 

“Soho, Ginevra!” she said, seizing her by the arm ; “ you have 
been playing the lady have you? A pretty pass things are coming 


to, when household drudges aspire to the notice of a future earl ! 
Minion, you shall suffer for this !’”” 


With eyes flashing fiercely, she drew the maiden along towards 
the kitchen, where old John, the steward, sat dozing over his cane. 


“John !” she cried, shaking him by the shoulder ; “ wake, wake, 


I say, and turn that good cane of yours to some account. _Gineyra 
is getting above her station ; I must see her soundly beaten before 
I sleep.” 

The man started and rubbed open his sleepy eyes, but made no 
movement to do her bidding. 

“ Will you obey me, John?” queried his mistress, angrily. 

“No, ma’am, I can’t beat this child—no, no; she’s saved my 
old bones many a hard pull; I believe she’s a wronged creetur. 
God forbid that I should raise my hand agin her !” 

“Then go; you are no longer a servant of mine!” And open- 
ing the door, she pushed him out to seek another home wherever 
he could. 

The next day it was ramored that Ginevra Vane, who had so long 
been a kitchen drudge with the Forrests, had disappeared, but 
whither she had gone was a profound mystery. Vigilant search 
was made for her by the neighbors, and foremost among those in 
terested in her fate was Guy Montrose ; but every effort failed to 
elicit any information in regard to her, and people at length came 
to the conclusion that the dark secret was locked in the hearts of 
the three sisters of Marston Moor. 

For a few weeks after Montrose had ascertained that Ginevra 
was missing, he continued to pay oceasional visits to their home, 
but at length even these ceased, and they were left to live in lone- 
ly grandeur. Ere long it became a wonder to the young noble. 
man’s life, that he had ever admired the dark and stately Irene 
Forrest, and the fair Ginevra haunted his memory like a sad, half 
sweet dream. 


A year had gone by since the events which have just been nar- 
rated. Deeper and deeper had grown the shadows which dark- 
ened the lot of the three lone women of the moor. Their natures 
had become harsher and more vindictive ; like their mother, they 
seemed at warfare with the world; they asked for no favors and 
gave none. There was something mysterious in their manner of 
life, and the superstitious said that old Maud’s ghost was still 
regnant in her home, and was the chief mover of all the strange 
proceedings there. The burly form of Mark Gault was often seen 
beside their hearthstone ; the shrill whistle peculiar to him, was a 
frequent sound about their grounds ; his horses were stabled with 
those of the sisters; and once or twice the great table in the ban- 
queting-room had been set out with the family silver and the 
choicest viands, for the purpose of feasting him and a party of 
rude fellows like himself. 

In the meantime Guy Montrose betook himself to a secluded 
place many miles away from Marston Moor. As he was strolling 
along a lonely beach’ one evening, he saw a little shallop just 
ready to land. Its only oceupants were an old man and a girl. 
The next moment a fair face turned towards him. 

“ Ginevra, the long-lost Ginevra!” he cried, and sprang to the 
water’s edge. 

“ Guy Montrose !” exclaimed the maiden ; “ surely, Uncle John, 
we need not fear to trust him.” 

“No, no,” rejoined the old man, and they both leaped on shore. 

“T had despaired of finding you,” said the young man; “after 
your mysterious disappearance, I sought most earnestly for you, 
but in vain. I even visited the Forrests awhile, with the hope of 
ascertaining some clue to your fate, but to no purpose. It is now 
the general belief in the neighborhood, that the three sisters of 
Marston Moor made way with you.” . 

“No, O no,” replied Ginevra; “after we had parted at the 
door, on the night when you rescued me from the advance of 


| Mark Gault, Irene met me in a rage, dragged me along to the 


kitchen, and bade John, the old steward, beat me.” 

“Fiend !” muttered Montrose, between his teeth. 

“Yes,” interposed the gray-haired man, coming forward ; “she 
did seem like a fiend; because I would not obey her she turned 
me away. Then she beat Ginevra unmercifully herself, and thrust 
her into the cellar. I was lurking about, for I had suddenly re- 
solved to flee and take the child with me. At last, when the house 
was still, I went to the cellar-window and called softly, ‘Ginevra, 
Ginevra!’ She was lame from the blows she had received, but she 
managed to crawl towards me. I knew how to unfasten the secret 
springs of the window, and soon drew her out. Before the day 
broke we were far on our journey, for though I carried Ginevra in 
my arms, a strong resolution gave me the strength of a giant, and 
old as I was, I felt no weariness. We came here, where I have a 
brother living. I have built a little hut of my own; Ginevra 
shares it and acts as my housekeeper, while I gain a livelihood by 
fishing.” 

“Thank God that it is well with you!” said Montrose, gazing 
with intense admiration at the beautifal Ginevra. 

A twelvemonth of comparative repose had superbly ripened the 
young girl’s loveliness ; her eyes had lost their forlorn and weary 
look ; the lips no longer had’ that uneasy tremor, which bespeaks 
a gnawing care; the pale cheek had taken a soft, peach-blossom 
tinge, and the rippling gold of her hair a richer shade. At seven- 
teen, Ginevra Vane was as fair a creature as ever trod the soil of 
old England. Guy Montrose felt this; her face haunted him 
through the dreams of the night, and as day after day went on, he 
learned to think that her pure young heart would be as great a 
treasure as a man need to win. They rambled side by side over 
the rocks and sands of the shore; they sailed in John’s fishing- 
boat on the blue sea; they sat together in the rude hut, while the 
sunshine stole in golden bars through the lattice; and thus both 
learned that lesson which comes sooner or later to every soul. 
This knowledge gave Ginevra a wild thrill of pain. _ 

“Why have I been so rash ?” she said to herself; ‘do I not 
know that he can’ never mate with me who have been a mere 
drudge?” And she grew shy and distrustful. 

Guy Montrose marked the change which had ‘come over her ; 


he saw that she no more bounded to meet him, nor grew radiant 
and joyous in his society. She seemed to keep a strict guard 
over word and look, and he resolved to know the reason. 

« Ginevra,” he murmured, as he stood beside hefF on the beach ; 
‘you do not appear the same person that you were a week ago. 
You are as distant and reserved as any woman in the world. I did 
not expect this of you.” 

The girl stooped to pick up a beautiful shell from the sands, 
that she might hide her agitation, but she did not speak, and 
Montrose continued : 

“T have been in society a great deal, Ginevra; I have met scores 
of fashionable belles and grown tired of them. Such an one can 
never be aught to me but the companion of an idle hour. When 
I first met you, I was charmed by your wondrous beauty, and 
your wrongs aroused a compassionate interest in me. Since I 
have known you, I have found something so pure, so fresh in 
your nature, that my whole heart has gone out to you in a wild, 
absorbing love. Ginevra, can you love me? will you be my wife ?” 

The maiden rose and looked searchingly into his face. 

“ You used to be called proud,” she faltered ; “ you have wealth, 
station, everything I have not.” 

“ That may be,” resumed Montrose ; “but now I wish to put 
these distinctions aside. If I stood here, a fisherman as humble 
as John, but yet as devoted to you as Iam now, could you say, 
‘ Guy Montrose, I love you?” Answer me truly, Ginevra.” 

“O yes; I havé grown shy and reserved, because I dared not 
love you !” 

“Then I am blest indeed. I ask no higher earthly happiness 
than to have won you for my own!” 

He drew her to him, he kissed the cheek that burned with joyous 
blushes, and murmured words which made her young heart beat 
as it had never beat before. Montrose urged an immediate union, 
but Ginevra steadily refused, declaring that she would not be his 
wife till she had gained that knowledge and those accomplish- 
ments which would fit her to grace the circles in which he was 
wont to move. 

A fortnight later Ginevra Vane was installed at a select school 
with the sister of her noble suitor. Another year went by, and 
few would have recognized in the brilliant and beautiful girl who 
was about to leave Madame Dauticr’s establishment, the poor 
creature who had once dradged in Maud Forrest’s kitchen. Love 
had lent new keenness to her intellect, and even those high-born 
relatives who had sneered at Guy’s choice, now acknowledged 
that he might be proud of his betrothed bride. 


It was the evening previous to the day which had been appoint- 
ed for the bridal of Guy Montrose and the fair Ginevra, and the 
young nobleman’s affianced wife sat alone 2 a splendid apartment 
of tits London residence. “Ths matriage were to be solemnized 
at St. Paul’s, with all the eclat befitting the rank and wealth of the 
house of Montrose, and Ginevra had just turned from an inspec- 
tion of her costly wedding gear. .In striking contrast to the splen- 
dor around her, had come up the memory of her desolate chithood. 
Maud Forrest’s low kitchen once more rose before her, and again 
she seemed to be a barefoot drudge, toiling like a galley slave. But 
what was that ?—a mere phantom of a heated brain? No; there 
stood Irene Forrest, her coal-black hair streaming in dishevelled 
masses round her haggard face, and beside her the athletic form of 
Mark Gault, her quondam fiancée! 

“ Gault,” said Irene, in a hollow tone, fastening her burning 
eyes upon him, “I promised that I would find Ginevra for you if” 
she was in the wide world, but—ha, ha !—I have only brought you 
here to London to deepen my revenge, to denounce you as a 
smuggler! There, there, I have done with you; I leave you to 
the law! I have been the means of fixing its grasp upon you !” 

As she spoke, a band of officers poured in, and the bravado 
Gault was borne off to lodgings which he should have occupied 
long before. 

“You look astonished, Ginevra,” continued Irene, “and well 
you may. -Once I would*have torn my tongue out by the roots, 
ere I would have betrayed him! I have feared that man as I 
never feared another ; but of late he has grown so tyrannical that 
I have determined to shake off his power. Years ago he aided my 
mother in earrying out a wicked plan. What that plan was I will 

“tell you. When my mother and yours were girls, they were riv- 
als; Helen Berkely won the rich and fascinating nobleman Maud 
Hastings had resolved to win, and made my mother her deadliest 
enemy. Still she was a secret foe; Lady Helen never suspected 
her as such, and when she died, bequeathed her only child to her 
care, as her husband had been killed by an accident. Then Maud 
Forrest’s revenge began to work. She degraded you into a mere 
nothing, and appropriated your fortune to herself. Gault knew 
the ‘secret of your birth, and to bribe him to silence, she promised 
to give you to him as a wife, with a large marriage portion, and 
was finally persuaded to aid him in his smuggling, by secreting 
goods and the like. At her death she charged us to walk in her 
steps, and thus far we have; but there is an end to human en- 
durance—my spirit has long chafed under the thraldom, and here 
I stand in open rebellion.” 

“T can never thank you enough for what you have revealed to 
me !” cried the girl ; “let me call Guy, and he will thank you too.” 

“No; I loved him once; I am not strong enough to meet his 
thanks! Good-night, Ginevra—a long good-night !” 

“ Good-night, Irene—God bless you !” 

Thus they parted. The next day, Gay Montrose and Ginevra 
were married, but when they went down to their ancestral hail in 
the country, after a full restitution of their property had been made 
through a London attorney, they found the old home of the For- 
rests desolate, and afterwards, none knew where lived and died 
“the three sisters of Marston Moor.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MEDEAE FAMILY, ALGIERS. 
The group in our engraving, 
representing a husband and wife 
and their son,is from a sketch 
made in Algeria by a travelling 
artist. The ple of Medeah 
have regular features and 
forms, many of the women be- 
ing strikingly handsome, with 
brilliant black eyes, lustrous 
hair, and fine forms. The 
dresses of the women are fre- 
quently extremely rich. Wo- 
men of all ranks in Algeria, 
when in the public streets, are 
covered with white calico or 
muslin from head to foot, and 
steal along like ghosts, and have 
thick white veils across their 
faces; but at home their cos- 
tume is rich and bright-colored. 
An amber-colored silk handker- 
chief is tied round the head, and 
over it is a band of diamonds, 
with pendants, and large dia- 
mond ear-rings. One or two 
fresh flowers are stuck in one 
side of the face. Strings of 
pearls and of scented beads 
mixed with pearls, are round 
the neck, and also a long string 
of large scented beads. Over 
an embroidered muslin chem- 
isette is a green satin jacket, 
embroidered with silver at the 
seams, and with silver buttons. 
A scarf of silk and gold is loose- 
ly wound round the waist, below 
which peeps out an inner dress 
of white muslin, embroidered 
with pink. Loose trousers of 
blue and gold brocade reach to 
just below the knee, where they 
terminate with a band of gold 
round the leg. Gold bracelets 
and anklets complete the attire. 
Provincial costume is rather dif- 
ferent from this. Over the silk 
handkerchief and under the chin 
is an embroidered gauze hand- 
kerchief with colored border, 
and this down over one 
shoulder. A white woollen scarf 
over the shoulders is fastened by 
a brooch on the right shoulder, 
whence the ends hang down in 
many folds. This is the cos- 
tume of Medeah and the coun- 
try about it. Instead of jewels 
in her hair, the fair provincial 
sometimes has a chain of orange- 
flowers strung on thread, a very 


these, mixed with other flowers, 
being sold about the streets for 
a mere trifle. The boy has the 
usuak, Moorish dress, with the 
white bournouse thrown across 
one shoulder. It is curious to 
observe the various forms in 
which the love and taste for dress displays itself among the differ- 
ent nations and tribes of men. It generally forms no unerring 
index in reading the character of a people. 


BRANKSEA CASTLE, DORSETSHIRE, ENGLAND. 

The extensive structure delineated in the second engraving on 
this page, is situated on the Island of Branksea, not far from the 
Isle of Wight, and is a fine specimen of castellated architecture. 
The island is one and a half mile in —_ 


a mile in breadth, and is of an ly undulating surface, a 


A MEDEAH FAMILY, ALGIERS, 


large part being covered with heath and plantations, and present- 
ing, on a sail round the shore, a picturesque variety of form and 
elevation. On the south, north and west, the coast rises about 
seventy feet in height, the steep banks boldly projecting and re- 
ceding, being fringed and occasionally covered with Scotch firs, 
gorse and heath. The interior of the island falls by gradual and 
varied slopes to the lakes and valley that open to the east. An 


_ elegant church, dedicated to St. Mary, has recently been erected 


by three quarters of | 


on the island. There are extensive pottery works here, where terra * 
cotta articles are manufactured. Branksea Castle is a spacious 
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BRANKSEA CASTLE, DORSETSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


marine mansion, of partly Nor- 
man and partly Tudor architec. 
ture, connected with which are 
many historic recollections. It 
was originally built in the reigns 
of Henry VIIL. and Queen Eliz- 
abeth, as a fort for the protection 
of the harbor of Poole, and con- 
tinued a stronghold, with bat- 
teries and fortifications, gar- 
risoned and mounted by gov- 
ernment for many years, until, 
by grant or purchase, it fell in- 
to the hands of various owners, 
who have successively increased 
its dimensions and accommoda- 
tions. It may be pronounced a 
commanding and stately pile of 
building, with lofty circular and 
octagonal towers and turrets at 
the angles and rear, the whole 
in castellated character and de- 
sign, supported and embellished 
with buttresses, corbels and oth- 
er dressed stone work. The 
original structure was of mas- 
sive stone, with a superstructure 
of brick; and the southeastern 
or front wall, facing the sea, 
formed a barbican of solid ma- 
sonry ten feet thick, with the 
walls above it six feet in thick- 
ness, and others in like propor- 
tion. The extensive recent ad- 
ditions are executed in brick, 
with stone dressings and other 
parts in Purbeck stone, with 
elaborate Portland dressings 
and ornaments, harmonizing 
with and vastly increasing the 
architectural effect of the whole 
fabric. It has a frontage to the 
bay of about eighty-two feet, 
and a depth of about eighty- 
three feet, besides a range of 
building about one hundred and 
thirty fect in length, comprising 
the kitchen and domestic apart- 
ments. The reception-rooms 
are of considerable dimensions. 
- The castle stands prominently 
and imposingly towards the sea, 
on a fine elevation, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the island, 
and is approached from the sea 
by a wide mes cmy with 
two flights of steps, thence 
ing through a glazed root Ca- 
milla corridor, one hundred feet 
in length, into a most chastely 
designed and beautifully deco- 
conservatory, upwards of 
three hundred feet in 
communicating. with the hall 
entrance, and enclosing on two 
sides an Italian garden. There 
is also an entrance to the castle 
at the front, opening on to the 
terrace, overlooking a 
‘our-gun battery, and a side 
entrance leading to the gardens, pleasure-grounds, shrubberies, 
cliff-walks, lakes and pheasantry, all of which are intersected with 
delightfully shady and romantic walks and drives. The castle 
and grounds command extensive and uninterrupted views of Poole 
and the bay, and the open channel, together with the®adjacent 
islands, Corfe Castle, Isle of Wight, and the undulating and grace- 
ful heights and slopes of the Purbeck Hills in the distance, to- 
gether with the cliff coast of Studland Point, and other interesting 
prospects. The whole of the shipping entering and leaving the 
port of Poole passes immediately in front of the castle. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E., wm YT Union Co., Ky.—The prince was lately residing in Eng- 
land. is not employed in the English marine. 

AcGyzs.—In answer to your inquiry respecting the sun-flower, we may state 
that the name is said by some to have been given to the plant on the su 
position that its large yellow flowers turn in the direction of the sun’s 
course By others, the name is supposed to be derived from the resem- 
blance the flowers bear to the great luminary of the day. 

E. P.—Professor Brande says that a mixture of four ounces of nitrate of am- 
monia, four ounces of su rhonate of soda, and four ounces of water, in 
a tin pail, has been found to produce ten ounces of ice in three hours. 

Reaper.—The almond-tree grows paturally in Barbary and in 
Asia. from Syria to Afghanistan. It is extensively cultivated in the south 
of Europe. There are two varieties of the tree—the sweet and the bitter 
almond. The chief kinds of sweet almonds are the Valentia, the Italian, 
and the Jordan. The latter kind come from Malaga. Bitter almonds are 

-imported from Mogadore. 

A. B.—The celebrated Admiral did vot fall in battle. 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. on the 24th of August, 1572. 

Cuna.—In modern times, the age of Palladio may be said to be classic 

riod of archictecture. Palladio was a native of Vicenza, and he flourished 
uring the middle of the sixteenth century. He was one of those who most 
enentialty contributed to revive the beauties of ancient architecture. 
Having devoted himeelf to the study of the monuments of classic antiquity, 
he re-established the true rules of architecture. which had been corrupted 
by the barbarism of the Goths. 

Burerre.—In music, a pedal bass or 0 -point, is a long-holding note in the 
base, accompanied by a succession of chords, which sometimes include the 
holding note itself, as an essential note, and sometimes do not. The chords 
thus introduced are called 1 harmonies. A pedal-note must be eithera 
key-note or a dominant.—The German composers use the term Orgel-Stucke 
to designate pieces written expressly for the organ. 

E. G.— ihe uliar kind of sealing-wax called Spanish-wax may be made in 
the following manner: Take beautiful clear resin, the whitest that can be 

rocured, and melt ét over a slow fire. When it is properly melted, take it 
the fire, and for every pound of resin add two ounces of vermilion, 
unded very fine, stirring it about. Then let the whole cool, or pour it 
thie wan co bast, that, when letters exo with it, 
they cannot be opened without breaking the seal. 

Youne Susscriser.—The Nereids of Mythology are sea-nymphs. They were 

supposed to be the daughters of Nereus, and they are described as being 
tantly in attend on Neptune. In ancient monuments, the Nereids 
are represented as — on sea-horees, sometimes with the human form 
entire, and sometimes with the tail of a fish. 

Novst Reaper.—The fashionable London district called May-fair received its 
name from a fuir which was held there by grant of James II. This fair, 
which commenced on the Ist of May, and continued for the space of fifteen 
days, was not for trade and merchandize, but for amusements of various 
kinds. The site of the fair is now occupied by Hertford Street, Curzon 
Street, Shepherd’s Market, ete. 


Tae Licut ArtiLttery.—This fine company is now admira- 
bly disciplined, and performs the complicated manceuvres apper- 
taining to a light battery with a precision only surpassed by the 
same arm of the regular army. 


Masonic.—The late reception of the Virginia Knights Tem- 
plars was quite a feature. The De Molay encampment and their 
guests made a’splendid parade in our streets. 


Carro.—The people of Cairo insist that they are not all drowned 
out, in spite of newspaper reports. They ought to know. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++» The insect called “daddy long-legs ” has so increased in 
the London parks as to menace and destroy the turf. 

.++. Mr. William B. Astor, now in Paris, has bought Powers’ 
statue of California for 7500 dollars. 

..+. A schooner has been fitted out at Rochester, N. Y., for a 
voyage to the Labrador cod-fisheries. 

.... An equestrian statue of Napoleon the Great in bronze has 
been inaugurated at Cherbourg, France. 

-++. A committee has been formed in London among the lite- 
rary men to further the Lamartine subscription. 

-++. The queen and royal family have been patronizing Howes 
& Cushing’s American circus—showing their taste. 

.+++ General Scott has been in the army half a century, fought 
in two great wars and some minor ones. 

+++ M. Claudet’s stereomonoscope gives to a single drawing the 
effect of relief produced by the stereoscope. — 

+++ The Boston-built yacht Flora Temple, sold to Sir Hetry 
W. Beechy, will soon appear at Cowes, England. 

-+++ Charles Dickens has been reading his own stories publicly 
to large audiences in London. 

-++. The owners of the Leviathan are making desperate efforts 
to raise money to equip their monster ship. 

-++. An Englishman, J. Cox, has invented a swimmiig appa- 
ratus which makes a man a sort of duck or fish. 

-++. The new screw-steamer Nova Scotian, built in the Clyde 
for service in the St. Lawrence, is a noble boat. 

-++. A-violin improves by age and use—so may a man’s life 
be made more harmonious as it nears its end. 

+++. Elizabeth Cotton, an English girl, beguiled into joining 
the Mormons, has been denouncing them gnd their system. 

«++. That is rather an extensive rosebush at Mr. Daglish’s, 
Providence, which has 6000 flowers and buds. 

+++. The richest man in England is the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster. His annual income is computed at $3,000,000. 

-+++ Salt Lake, in Utah, is salter than the ocean. Two quarts 
of its water make, it is said, a pint of salt. 

+++» The late Colonel Harrison, our veteran consul at King- 
ston, Jamaica, had held the post since Jefferson’s days. 

.++. In the tribe of Vizrees, who live in Cabul, India, the wo- 
men do all the courting, and choose their husbands. 

++. Ladies who array themselves in patent hoops should sing, 
as they dress, “ Still so gently o’er me steeling.” 

+++» “Unless a man occasionally tax his faculties to the utter- 
most,” said Jeremiah Mason, “ they will soon begin to fail.” 


NATIONAL EXPENSES. 

As the United States increase in territory, population and com- 
merce, the amount of regular expenditures increases also ; so that 
now, with thirty-two States, and some three millions more or less 
of square miles of territory, the expenditures are greatly larger 
than they were when there were but thirteen States, and less than 
one million square miles of area. Occasionally, too, disturbances 
arise which call for a large temporary increase of expenditure, 
which swell the appropriations for a year or two greatly above the 
average. Such for instunce was the recent war with Mexico, 
which cost the government some sixty or seventy millions of dol- 
lars, and thus swelled the expenses greatly for several years. At 
the present time, the troubles with Utah, requiring the concentra- 
tion of a large army, and a vast quantity of supplies in that dis- 
tant region, have added very largely to the ordinary expenses of 
the government, and cost the people of the United States much 
more than Brigham Young and all his adulterous tribe are worth. 
But an incidental good will come from this extraordinary expense, 
in the opening of military roads and establishing posts in the in- 
terior of the continent, and overawing the hostile Indian tribes, and 
thus paving the way for the march of civilization. 

Congress has just adjournetl, after making the necessary appro- 
priations for the expenses of the government for the service of the 
year 1859. The regular appropriations amount to about fifty-four 
millions of dollars, of which the army absorbs seventeen millions, 
and the navy about fifteen. The post-office and mail steamers 
take about four millions and a half more; the Indian department 
about two millions and a half; and the civil list, foreign and do- 
mestic, including pensions, some fifteen millions,—making the 
whole amount of fifty-four millions. To this is to be added, in 
the nature of extraordinary expenses, some fourteen millions more, 
the greater part of which is for deficiencies which occurred the pre- 
vious year, owing to the necessary outfit of the Mormon expedi- 
tion. It will thus be seen that the whole amount appropriated for 
current expenditures for the year 1859, by Congress, is sixty- 
eight millions of dollars. To raise this large amount of money, 
the chief reliance of the government is upon the duties upon im- 
portations, the revenue from the sale of public lands being com- 
paratively small, and of uncertain amount. The cost of collect- 
ing the revenues by means of custom houses is quite large, 
amounting to some three or four millions of dollars annually. It 
is getting to be a very common question among the people, wheth- 
er the money for the expenses of government might not be raised 
at a much less cost by some other means than by impost duties, 
as now collected. Probably it might, and with far greater equal- 
ity also, as regards the ability of individuals to pay. As it is now, 
@ poor man with a large family, consuming a large amount of 
dutiable goods, pays a greater proportion of the revenue than a 
rich. man, notwithstanding the powerty.of thesformer....On the 
other hand, it is urged that tariff duties enable the government to 
afford incidental protection to domestic industry, and that the cus- 
tom house system furnishes the only available means of getting 
at the statistics of the commerce of the country. This question, 
of custom houses or no custom houses, will never be a local ora 
party question in politics, for men of opposite parties, and differ- 
ent sections of the country, maintain similar views upon the sub- 
ject. There is, however, one general remark which may be made 
in reference to the present policy of the country, and that is, that 
the system of raising a revenue by tariff duties has always been 
in force ever since the establishment of the government, and thus 
far has worked well. Whether an entirely different system 
would work as harmoniously and effectively, even though more 
just in itself, may admit of a doubt. It is dangerous to try radi- 
cal experiments in the policy of a great nation. 
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Dr. Rosr’s Mepat.—The gold medal presented by the sur- 
vivors of the crew of the steam frigate Susquehanna to Dr. Rose, 
was lately exhibited at Tiffany’s, New York. It is of solid gold, 
five ounces in weight, and two inches in diameter. On one side 
is the representation of the Susquehanna, and on the other an in- 
scription: “ Presented to Assistant Surgeon Frederick Rose, 
R. N., by the remnant of the crew of the United States frigate 
Susquehanna, who returned to the United States in good health, 
as a mark of their appreciation of his generously volunteered 
professional services, rendered their shipmates, who were afflicted 
with yellow fever, April, 1858.” 


Tix Fort.—The manufacture of tin foil in this country has 
become a fixed and established business. A few years since we 
purchased from Europe all of the above article used here. We 
now produce foil and sheet metal superior in quality and at a less 
price than the imported; and its use is rapidly increasing for 
various purposes, wrapping tobacco, making metallic caps for 
bottles, etc. £ 


Horsemansuir.—Mr. John Powers, a famous Californian 
horseman, recently rode, for a wager, one hundred and fifty miles 
in six hours and fifty-three minutes. He changed as often as he 
pleased. Osbaldiston, in his great match, several years ago, rode 
two hundred miles in eight hours and fifty-two minutes. 


Mrxwesota.—This young State is rapidly advancing. The 
territorial government was organized in 1849, at which time it 
contained less than six thousand inhabitants. In nine years that 
number has increased to two hundred thousand. 


Tue Work or Scrence.—Franklin seized lightning by the 
tail, held it fast, and tamed it; Morse put clothes on it, and 
taught it how to read and write and do errands. 


TROUBLES IN EUROPE. 

We have our troubles in this country, and we make the most of 
them, for they are so rare in the general tide of prosperity, that 
they are almost a relief in the general platform of good fortune ; 
and we have thought, from the manner in which our journalists 
expatiate on minor evils, that we really enjoyed what Rosa Matil- 
da calls the “ billowy ecstasy of woe.” But most of our troubles 
spring from the exhaustless energy of our people, from discount- 
ing on a future of unparalleled brightness, from a wantonness en- 
gendered by a fathomless facility of resource. But if we have a 
faculty for getting into trouble, we have quite as remarkable a 
faculty for getting out of it. Our trials do not retard our pro- 
gress, any more than the walking of a passenger from the stem to 
the stern of an outward-bound ship retards the time of her arrival 
at her port of destination. 

But the troubles of Europe are of a graver character and more 
frequent occurrence, and must tax to the uttermost the energies of 
her statesmen and the philosophy of her people. At this moment 
the nations of the old world have troubles enough accumulated 
on their hands. England is drained of blood and treasure to sup- 
press the so-called mutiny in India, which has assumed the gigan- 
tic prope of a revolution, while the military preparations of 
a near neighbor compel her, however ill able to afford it, to in- 
crease her home navy and army ; the finances of France are in a 
deplorable state, and’ her social condition is no less so, while that 
tiger with six hundred thousand heads, the French army, must be 
fed or it will rend its despotic master. They must be sent to cut 
throats abroad or they will be cutting throats at home, and Aus- 
tria is said to be the victim destined to slake its thirst for blood 
and thunder. If war between Austria and France occurs, woe to 
the continent !—we shall see renewed the sanguinary scenes 
of the close of the last and the beginning of the present century, 
and poor old, enfeebled Europe will be drained anew of her life- 
blood at every pore. What are our own troubles when we com- 
pare them with those that mine or threaten those distant states !— 
dew-drops on the lion’s mane of Young America, which she casts 
from her almost without an effort. 


JOHN BULL. 

Our respected ancestor, Johannes Bull, Esq., does not seem in- 
clined to try any passage at arms with Jonathan, and we are 
heartily glad of it. We do not attribute this to want of courage, 
for to deny that Bull is carved out of solid pluck would be to dis- 
honor our own ancestry, and to tear the laurels from the brows of 
our fathers, whose glory it was to have humbled the “ meteor flag 
of England” in two wars. Bull likes us none the worse, we are 
inclined to think, for having measured swords with us—“ it is as- 
tonishing how much we like a man after we have fought him !”” 
has declined the Wager of Dartlé, but be- 
cause there are weighty and hondrable reasons for a continuance 
of good feeling and amity, and none but offended pride for sever- 
ing the bonds of fellowship and material interest which unite 
the two nations. Let us not attribute to want of courage or want 
of money, the hesitancy of England to rekindle the flames of 
war, with its countless calamities. All she has to do is to recog- 
nize the inviolability of our flag, that sacred ensign which has 
never been trailed in the mire of humiliation, the most beautiful, 
the proudest flag kissed by the sunshine or floated by the breeze. 
Friend and foe are alike aware that the moment that symbol of 
sovereignty is assailed, all domestic bickerings on this shore of the 
Atlantic cease, and we are, from shore to shore, a united people. 


Practicat Epucation.—Practical education should never be 
neglected for brilliant accomplishments and higher branches of 
study. Sidney Smith says :—“ I have twice endeavored to write 
the word skipping—‘ skipping spirit.’ The printer first printed it 
‘stripling,’ and then altered it into stripping. The fault is entire- 
ly mine. I was fifteen years at school and college—I know some- 
thing about the Romans and the Athenians, and have read a good 
deal about the preterperfect tense ; but I cannot do a sum in sim- 
ple addition or write a handwriting which anybody can read.” 


Revo.tvers.—Among the. curiosities in the new museum at the 
India House, London, is a revolver: musket, at least sixty years . 
old. This revolver, it is said, was:taken by Sir David Baird, at 
the storming of Seringapatam. Story-writers selecting any period 
within a em are therefore privileged to introduce re- 
volvers, if ne , without being subjected to the charge of 
anachronism. i 


Proressor Morse.-@We are happy to state that this distin- 
guished gentleman, who abandoned the pencil to correspond with 
the lightning, has received his promised present from the French 
government—eighty thousand dollars. 


Tus Surovup or Pizarro.—Mr. C. C. Jackson, while in 
Lima, obtained a fragment of Pizarro’s shroud, which he found in 
the cathedral vaults, and has presented it to the Michigan Histori- 
cal Society. 


Strar-cazina Lapres.—Miss Mitchell, the astronomer, re- 
cently met in Florence, the distinguished Miss Somerville, who, 
though nearly eighty years of age, preserves apparently all the 
natural vigor of her faculties. 


On pit.—That the Princess Bowlegs, daughter of William 
Bowlegs, Esq., is about to be led to the hymeneal altar by a gen- 
tleman of Gotham. Copper stock has risen, it appcars. 


Barnum THE INDEFATIGABLE.—This gentleman is now in 
Europe organizing a grand operatic and ballet company. 
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The Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WAITING AND WATCHING. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The hopes which bloomed in other days 
Are scattered now and dead; 

Their leaden skies emit no rays, 
The wearied sun has fied. 

Yet still in sorrow and in shade 

We'll gather hopes which shall not fade. 

And look above with eager eyes 

For cheering suns and cloudless skies. 


The loves which erewhile, like the flowers, 
Were wont to bud and bloom. 
Are withered now—the blissful hours 
Of yore are lost in gloom. 
Yet still our eyes are fixed before 
To find a Pharos-lighted shore, “ 
Where sorrow’s hosts shall take their flight, 
And love’s fair day succeed the night. 


MAN'S LIFE. 
Opening the map of God's expansive plan, 
We find a little isle—this life of man ; 
Eternity’s unknown expanse appears 
Circling around, and limiting his years. 
The busy race examine and explore 
Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore ; 
With care collect what in their eyes excels— ¢ 
Some shining pebbles. and some weeds and shells; 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great, 
And happiest he that groans beneath his weight. 
The waves o'ertake them in their serious play, 
And every hour sweeps multitudes away ; 
They shriek and sink—survivors start and weep. 
Pursue their sport, and fullow to the deep.—Cowrrr. 


THE SABBATH. 
Poor sons of toil! O. grudge them not the breeze 
That plays with Sabbath flowers ; the clouds that play 
With Sabbath winds; the hum of Sabbath bees ; 
The Sabbath walk ; the sky-lark’s Sabbath lay ; 
The silent sunshine of the Sabbath day.—Lzica Hunr. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Such was the rigid Zeno’s plan 
To form his philosophic man ; 
Sach were the modes he taught mankind 
To weed the garden of the mind. 
They tore away some weeds. ‘tis true, 
But all the flowers were ravished, too.—Moonre. 


+ 
Gnitor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

Haying! Since early dawn, from the window of our country-house, we 
have seen the sturdy mowers swinging their scythes in the waist-deep grass, 
with a steady, progressive movement, unchecked by a tropic temperature— 
and from the winrows comes a breath of perfume sweeter than the honey- 
suckle or rose, and fragrant as the dewy kiss of a beautiful maiden. And 
this toil of the mowers is all for the future good of those quiet cows that 
stand plunged in yonder pool beneath the blue shadow of the walnut trees. 
lazily whisking off the flies that seek to disturb their equanimity. If they 
have any memory and gratitude, they will thank the field hands when the 
cold wind whisties round the barn in winter, and the snow lies four feet deep 
in the cow-yard, and the icicles hang like drooping lances from the eaves—for 
we must think of these things, even in midsummer. ‘‘ Make hay while the 
sun shines!” ‘Tis a golden motto for everyday life—and if every one adopted 
it, and not a chosen few, this world we live in would be a merrier place. 
Peace to the mowers, and good weather till their toil be over! But there is 
another mower, who glides over the earth, even as yonder cloud-shadow 
swims over the green lawn. Sunshine and storm are alike to him—the invis- 
ible. Yet his harvest is sure. Morn and evening, noon and midnight, his 
unerring scythe is at work—on the battle-field, in the city. on the ocean—for 
the harvesting of Death is never ended... ... Away from the woodland—away 
from the dusty mart! The whisp of old Ocean calls us, and 
we obey the summons. Our hoof-prints track the bending sand of Lynn 
beach, and our horses’ heads are turned seaward. Before us the rocky pro- 
montory of Nahant pushes its stern headland far out into the Atlantic, re- 
ceiving the booming surges that assail it, as an inflexible square of infantry 
receives the charge of a host of plumed cavalry. Ah, what calm and joyous 
days we have passed at Nahant!—and how many more we hope to have 
there’. .....Horae-taming seems to be a perfect mania in England just now. 
* Punch ” happily hits it off in two caricatures, showing Mr. Briggs’s success 
with a little starveling colt about a week old. Mr. Briggs had previously at- 
, tempted the drum and umbrella feat with an old stager. and had been sent 
tky-high by his heels. By the way, talking of horses. Mr. Huckett has been 
very successful with his classes at the city stables. Every man who owns or 
has dealings with a horse should learn the system...... One of the coolest 
stories we ever heard was told us the other day by a coloredbarber. After 
speaking a few phrases in execrable Creole French, to show his proficiency in 
the language of la belle France, but which only exhibited his ignorance of it, 
he informed us that before ‘- trouble had driven = of his head,” he was a 
most accomplished French scholar, so much soWhat, being at Paris with an 
American family, he was employed to teach the children the language, he 
spoke it so much better than the natives! Fora July day this was the cool- 
est thing out...... Christy’s minstrels have been reaping a harvest of laurels 
and gold in London, but Punch will have his fling at them. Under the head 
of * Tickling the ears of a British jackass,” the incorrigible wag has the fol- 
lowing :—“ At the St. James's Hall. last week, was given a concert, a por- 
tion ef which was a song, of nigger character. and the following was its bur- 
den, * Filip up in de scidimadinck, jube up in de jubin jube.’ It was raptur- 
ously applauded. We only regret our inability to add that this was not one 
of the performances humanely got up to please the unfortunate patients of 
lunatic asylums, and ia which concerts the artists are also lunatics.”’...... A 
mayor of a department in the south of France, recently replied in these terms 
toa circular of the prefect:—‘ Your excellency asks me how many beasts 
have died of the epizotia. We have only had one death in the commune for 
a month—that of John Boursiat, iaborer—and he never heard of the disease 
you mention, nor we either.”’...... A special train on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, lately ran twenty-eight miles in twenty-five minutes—a rate of sixty-six 
miles per hour! Such runing is highly injurious to the machinery, and 
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dangerous to those on the train...... Dr. Casin, having heard the famous 
Thomas Fuller repeat some verses on a scolding wife, was so delighted with 
them as to requestacopy. “There is no necessity for that,” said Fuller, 
“as you have got the original.”’......The Colorado so abounds (thus say the 


the letter-writers) in gold, that the Indians mould it for rifle-balls. It woulg 
be a temptation to get well peppered in a conflict with such auriferous ene- 
mies. The struggle between the assailants would be which should receive 
the greatest number of shots. Hitherto, we believe. pawnbrokers have been 
the only foes of civilized men who dealt in golden balls...... A ead accident 
happened at Spandau, Prussia, lately. The Baron d’Ende was drilling his 
eoldiers, and, standing before a man he was teaching to fire, ordered him to 
take aim athim. Unfortunately, this soldier's gun was not discharged, as it 
was supposed, and the captain received the ball in hiseye. If Prussian disci- 
plinarians are as severe as they used to be in the days of the great Frederick, 
this soldier's musket may not have been loaded accidentally... ... We are to 
have no war thissummer. Instead of our streets ringing with trumpets and 
drums, and the footfall of mustered thousands, we shall behold only the 
peaceful parades of citizen soldiery. Still, we think the cloud of war has in- 
fused new spirit into the volunteer ranks—certainly our citizen troops never 
turned out with fuller ranke, or exhibited a more soldierly bearing... ... An 
English shipbuilder has, it is said, proposed to the British government to 
construct six steamers, of 30,000 tons each, capable of making 500 miles a 
day. By means of these monster ships, Australia might be reached in 21 
days, Melbourne in 25, Sydney in 27, and Van Diemen’s Land in 30. Our 
readers, who have acquaintances in the marine corps, will please to inform 
them of this project...... The Chinese women adopt foreign fashions much 
more readily than the men. It is not an unusual sight, in San Francisco, to 
see a Chinese woman navigating the streets under a full press of crinoline. 
They take to hoops as naturally as a cooper’s son... ... A Paris paper, speak- 
ing of the late extraordinary instance of a man passing for several years as a 
woman, in the case of Savalette de Lange, relates the following anecdote 
about that person :—‘: One day, on King Charles X. arriving at the Palace of 
Versailles, she threw a petition, which struck his majesty in the face. The 
king took the matter in good humor,and laughing, said, ‘It shall not be said 
that the petition has not touched me,’ and he accorded the pension of a 1000 
francs. which she enjoyed toher death. A judicial investigation has been com- 
menced to arrive at the identity of this pretended Mdlle. Lange.”...... Keep 
the girls children, says body. as long as you can; do not allow them a 
lover apiece till they are ten years old; teach them to go to bed at half past 
eight, and above all, prevent them from being prodigies and perfect. if you 
can—for of all things a little old child, a small morsel of propriety, that 
moves by rule, and talks by rote, and sits with her hands across, and causes 
everybody to say ‘* How womanly!” is the most melancholy......There is a 
girl now on exhibition in St. Louis, who certainly is an odd creature. She is 
beyond doubt the most extraordinary and wonderfal female at present exist- 
ing, or of which any account has ever been given, being a much greater curi- 
osity than the Siamese twins—she having but one body, though two heads, 
four legs and four arms, every feature and limb prepossessing and perfect, not 
even the shadow of deformity in any manner perceptible about her. ..... It is 
noted in the letters from Havana. that there is a great tendency to suicide 
among the coolies. The victims are very numerous. ..... What Louis Kos- 
euth thought of the style of his reception in America has just been made 
public through the publication of a private letter dated at Pittsburgh, 1852, 
and addressed to David Urquhart, M.P. He wrote :—*‘ You have heard what 
reception I have met with America. They have bored me with triumphant 
entries, and invitations and addresses; but by submitting to this annoying 
part of my mission. I had the opportunity of drawing their attention to their 
foreign policy.”......John Bolivar, the New York correspondent of the Eve- 
ning Gazette says, ‘ Since my last I have had two or three invitations to visit 
well-known and popular New York institutions, including the Tombs, Small 
Pox Hospital and Brown’s Coffin Warehouse, on a rainy day, when the pro- 
prietor was sick. New Yorkers deem Boston dismal, but here emigent stran- 
gers, guests of the city, are first conducted by the authorities to Potter's 
Field, Dead House, Lunatic Asylum, and similar places of amusement, some- 
times in company with three or four coroners keeping up a lively and agree- 
able conversation about “stiffs.” I don’t like it. I’m fond of crickets, old 
cheese, fireworks. children, and other Boston institutions displaying signs of 
life. My head is full of life. I believe I wouldn't live if it wasn’t for 
life.”......The following advertisement lately appeared in an Irish paper :— 
‘* Whereas John Hall has fraudulently taken away several articles of wearing 
apparel without my knowledge, this is therefore to inform him that, if he 
does not forthwith return the same, his name shall be made public!”.,....In 
London there are above 100.000 drunkards, 100.000 persons living in open 
profligacy , 20,000 professed beggars, 10.000 gamblers, and 3000 receivers of 
stolen goods, besides 20,000 children who are living in open destitution and 
RM. cones In an advertisement offering the Woodchester Park estate, Worce- 
stershire, England, for sale, the auctioneer announces, in a line of capital let- 
ters, as one of the tempting inducements to purchasers, *‘ Political influence 
over twelve hundred honest yeomen!”......A correspondent of the Times 
says of the Shoshonee or Snake Indians (a Utah tribe), that ‘‘a brother of 
Little Soldier, the chief, died a few days before the arrival there of the party, 
and his relatives, in addition to the killing of his favorite horses over his 
grave, buried with him alive a little boy, of whom the deceased was very 
fond, in order that he might accompany him to the spirit land. They wrap- 
ped the boy up in a blanket, and placing him ig the grave with the corpse, 
buried them together. This band of Indians have always resided in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Salt Lake City and the Northern settlements.”...... Justus 
Knowlton, who was mail agent on the Albany and Boston route from 1850 to 
June 25, 1851, has just recovered #5500 damages of the Western Railroad, for 
injuries received in an accident near the State line on the said 25th of Jane, 
which incapacitated him for further service. He sued for $30,000, and the 
case occupied a whole week in the Circuit Court at Troy. N. Y...... At the 
exhibition now open at Chatres, Frances, is an object which excites consider- 
able curiosity—an old cabinet in marqueterie, which belonged to the notori- 
ous Marquise de Brinvilliers,and io which she is said to have kept her poisons. 
It is the property of the Marquis de Gasville. There is also a clock which is 
stated to have belonged to her......At Frankfort-on-the-Main, the commit- 
tee of the Institution of Mozart has just purchased, for 120,000 florins (240.000 
francs), a vast building, to establish there an academy of music and a concert 
TOOM...... An interesting exhibition of furniture intended for long voyages 
is now open at Vienna. M. de Mannstein, an old officer, is the inventor. 
None of the parts are glued, but they are all put together with screws, so 
that they can be readily taken to pieces. The whole of the furniture for a 
saloon can be placed ina tall movable press, and be thus readily removell 
from place to place. ..... It's a great comfort to great men who, when in this 
world, are thought very small indeed, to think how big they'll be upon tarth 
when they ‘ve gone to heaven—a comfort for ‘em when they may happen to want 
a coat, to think of the suit of bronze or marble that will afterwards be given 
them!...... The Journal de Rouen says :—* A landed proprietor in the neigh- 
borhood of Yvetot had in his garden some old apple-trees which produced no 
fruit. Two winters ago he took some lime, which he steeped in water, and 
with a brush washed the old trees all over. The result was the destruction 
of all the insects; the old bark fell off, and was replaced by new, and the 
trees bore an excellent crop. Most of them have now acquired such renewed 
vigor that all appearance of age has disappeared.”’...... Some time ago an 
exciting scene occurred in the pulpit of the Methodist Chapel in Dundee, Scot- 
land. On the officer entering the oratorium with the preacher's Bible and 
hymn-book, to his surprise he found an intruder therein in the shape of a 
good fut hare. The official carefully shut the door, when commenced a rega- 
lar circular hunt, where the oft-talked-of difficulty of laying salt on puss's 
tail might have been accomplished without much trouble. To catch her, 
however, even in such a circumscribed arena, was more than the beadle could 
accomplish. The huntsman, at last, took aim with the Bible, and poor 
baudrons fell a victim to the sacred shot. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Recent arrivals from Europe bring us a good deal of gossip, more or less in- 
teresting, but, apart from commercial and financial news, few matters of very 
great importance. Every nerve is strained to raise money enough to complete 
the Leviathan, and send her on her way to Portland, but the voyage will not 
be made so early as was anticipated. In the meanwhile, several other vessels 
are building, longer than the Leviathan, but of lighter draft, for the East In- 
dian waters.—In sporting circles the perseverance of Mr. Ten Broeck, the 
American turfsman, is much talked of. He has matched Prioress against 
Beadsman, the winner of the Derby. Prioress is also entered for the Good- 
wood cup.—From India, on the whole, notwithstanding various successes of 
the English arms, the prospects are rather discouraging. The rebellion has 
wider ramifications than the British government was at first willing to con- 
cede. The countries in revolt so teem with people. that the hostility of the 
inhabitants cannot but be formidable, and many a hard battle must be 
fought before they can be crushed.—France has purchased the absolute prop- 
erty in the domain of Laywood, 8t Helena, where their great emperor ended 
his days.—The celebration at Cherbourg of the completion of the docks has 
been postponed to August. Then Queen Victoria will be present, and a 
squadron of the English and French navies in the harbor.—In speaking of 
the differences between Great Britain and the United States, the Paris Cousti- 
tutionel comes: to the conclusion that both countries are in the wrong. 
Luckily the French press is not the arbiter in the quarrel. These difficulties, 
however, will no doubt be amicably settled by the two governments. 


Napoleon III. 

There are various versions of the recent attempt to assassinate the emperor 
of the French, which the authorities have tried to keep a profound secret, 
but it is pretty generally believed that it happened in this way. The emperor 
was riding in the forest of Fontainbleau, in advance of his escort, when his 
horse suddenly shied to one ajde. Quick as thought Louis Napoleon dropped 
to one side of his horse's neck, as our Camanches do in battle, and that in- 
stant a volley of rifie-balls sweep over him, so aimed that he would have 
been completely riddled had he sat upright. The police and guards promptly 
made a search, and four out of a party of ten Italians were arrested with dis- 
charged carbines in their hands. What was done with them no one knows. 
They are doubtless members of the Carbonari, from which Louis Napoleon is a 
perjured secessor. The news leaked out, notwithstanding the precautions of 
the authorities to suppress it, and caused a fearful depression of funds at the 
Bourse. It is impossible to get at all the facts of these attempted assassina- 
tions, as it is for the interest of the emperor and the court party to shroud 
them in darkness. 


The Dickens Case. 

It is now understood that Charles Dickens has separated from his wife on 
the ground of incompatibility of temper, and the public appear to sympa- 
thize with the illustrious author. A contemporary writer remarks :—‘ The 
coldest must pity him—the meanest must absolve him. What tortures must 
that heart have felt year after vear, linked to one who understood it not— 
narrow-minded, unpathetic. possessing the prejudi of hood, con- 
firmed by a defective education, and heightened by the lapse of time, and 
without the sympathy of her sex for his efforts, or the care and encourage- 
ment of a wife for his ambition. In truth, one had better be of humble mind 
than of exalted feeling and elevated gonius; for a blow to such as these must 
be terrible indeed! Sympathy to such men is unavailing—for a grief not 
understood by the many, admits no mitigation from what consolation is 
afforded by the few.” 


Earthquakes in Italy. 

The recent earthquakes in Italy were very destructive. In Saporani tho 
ruin was universal. There are neither streets, nor houses, nor the appear- 
avce of anything which formerly existed. One single building, dating from 
the 16th century, remains standing. There were 4000 inhabitants—2(00 
have been destroyed. There were a convent anda castle. In the castle, the 
walls of which were several feet thick, the sum of 300,000 ducats in gold was 
hidden—only 60,000 have been recovered. The castellan died with his 
money. Of thirty nuns who lived in the convent, only twelve escaped. An- 
other, named Teresa Alberti, was exhumed at the end of seven days, but, 
exhausted by hunger, soon died. 


Theatres in Hot Weather. 

The hot weather in Paris seems to have as disastrous an effect on the Pari- 
sian theatres as the same cause produces with us. The other evening, at the 
Palais Royal, when the curtain rose, there was only one spectator. This 
spectator was a spectatress, Mdlle. Scriwanek, the piquant actress of the Vari- 
eties, who had returned from a two months’ vacation passed in Spain. In- 
stead of playing the farce on the bills, the actors began to chat with their 
comrade across the footlights, and Mdlle. Scriwanek related many episodes 
of her journey. At balf past eight four paying spectators came in, and the 
play began in the usual form. 


Business in France. 

Everything appears shrouded in the most extraordinary depression. Do- 
mestic politics are not encouraging, external relations are doubtful, and the 
funds are falling. Speculation and trade have come toa halt, to the great 
discOuragement of those who hope for active resumption just at this moment. 
Present embarrassment and uncertainty as to the future seem to be increasing. 


The Weather. 

The weather on the continent of Europe has been, at times, oppressively 
hot, lately. Paris recently suffered from several tropical days. During this 
‘heated term,” all who could not get away flocked to the swimming-schools, 
and passed bours in the water. The Parisians can bear cold better than 
heat, though they are rarely subjected to the extremes of cither. 


Madame Cerito. 

This ex-dancer lately met with a severe accident in Paris. In going to the 
opera, her horse ran away in the Avenue Dauphine at the turn of the Hippo- 
drome. Madame Cerito was violently thrown from her carriage and severely 
bruised, and probably owed her life to her obesity, for the ex-sylphide is most 
uvromantically fat. 


The Plunder in India. . 

Many of the British officers and soldiers have realized large fortunes. In 
the capital of Oude at least thirty millions of dollars worth fell to the victors. 
Wealth is said to have had a bad effect on many of the British officers—some 
of whom have requested to be sent home i diately on t of the state 
of their livers. 


Lady Bulwer. 

This notorious woman is out with another novel, the object of which is to 
satirize her husband. In all her writings she exhibits ignorance, impudence 
anda fiendish temper. Instead of creating sympathy, the world now won- 
ders that Sir Edward could have Jived with her at all. 


Montenegro. 

No power seems to have expressed its opinion definitely on the sovereignty 
of this state. France alone defends the independence of Montenegro openly. 
Austria and England seem to prefer that she should be subjected to certain 
bonds of dependence in regard to the Porte. 
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Basty Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The floating debt of the Erie Railroad is about $2,000,000. 
Its funded debt is $25,835,593. The road does not pay its inter- 
est annually by about a million ——— An original account-book 
ef Gen. Washington is now on exhibition at the Mechanic’s Insti- 
tute, Nashville, Tenn. It is dated in the year 1776, and arranged 
jn the old English style of book-keeping, the accounts having 
been kept in pounds, shillings and pence. This old book fut- 
nishes additional proof of the method and regularity which char- 
acterized the conduct of the illustrious “father of his country” 
in all the relations of life, showing a faultless system of keeping 
his affairs duly footed up.—— A gentleman who recently travelled 
through the Mohawk Valley, states that the farmers there, instead 
of the old-fashioned ragged coat and wooden gun for a scarecrow, 
now hang up hooped skirts in their cornfields—— A shocking 
murder was perpetrated at Nicholsville, Ky., recently. One Ar- 
nold and his wife had been separated for some ‘time, on account 
of domestic difficulties, but recently commenced living together 
again, as man and wife. He handed her a pistol one morning, 
telling her to shoot him, that he was not fit to live. On her de- 
clining to do so, he remarked that he would shoot her, when he 
deliberately shot her three times, each ball taking effect in the fore- 
head.—— A touching incident is related in a Rochester paper. 
A little girl, three years of age, wandered away from home while 
her parents were at church. Search having been made for the lit- 
tle truant, she was finally found in the cemetery, three miles from 
home, lying beside her sister’s grave, asleep.—— Mr. Aaron Pond, 
a farmer of Dedham, has reached the age of ninety-five years ——A 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian gives a marvellous 
instance of the memory of the lion. Three years ago he sold a 
young Natal lion to Batty, the menagerie proprietor; he fell in 
with the menagerie lately, and entered to see if his old friend was 
still there. On going close to his cage and calling him by name, 
the lion gazed gravely and steadily for a second, as if to gather up 
memories of the past. On speaking again the voice was remem- 
bered ; he came rubbing his head and mane against his quondam 
owner’s hands, giving out that peculiarly mild whining growl in- 
dicative of pleasure and delight—— A sleeping car on quite a 
novel principle has been placed on the night trains between Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. It consists of a large car, both wider and 
longer than the medium size passenger cars, with the interior ar- 
ranged in apartments for one or two persons, each apartment be- 
ing furnished with bed and bedding.—— The London Chronicle 
says that the Mormon agents in England have stopped emigrating 
from Europe during the pending difficulties While taking 
down the chimney of an old stone house at Whitehall, in Pomp- 
ton Valley, N.J., lately, Mrs. Doremus found in the rubbish 
which had been thrown out the sum of $375, all in silver. The 
money was securely put up in four bags, each of which contained 
$100, while the remaining $75 was put up in the fourth. It is sup- 
posed to have been placed there during the Revolution.—— The 
authorities of Saratoga have come to the laudable determination 
of expelling all gamblers from the village the present season. 
Stock-brokers, politicians, and railroad directors, are of course in- 
cluded.—— A curious instance of the loss of speech recently oc- 
curred in France. A girl was suddenly awoke by her master, and 
not recognizing the voice, thought it was robbers at her door, and 
was so frightened that she could only respond with inarticulate 
sounds, and since that time has not been able to speak.—— In 
Buffalo an order has been issued to the night police that all per- 
sons found in the streets after midnight are to be promptly arrest- 
ed, and unless they can make a proper explanation as to who they 
are, and what they are about, will be held.—— A New York rural 
paper pays rather a questionable compliment, when it says of the 
local editor of a contemporary: “Mr. Brown is a clear thinker, 
ready and vigorous writer, and a first rate fellow, to boot.” 


Cuaartes Dicxens.—A London critic thus describes Charles 
Dickens’s personal appearance while reading in public one of his 
Christmas stories: ‘‘ The clustered locks were gracefully adjust- 
ed ; dignified was the mould of the Spenserian beard. The white 
handkerchief was tenderly plaited; resplendent and luxurious 
were the lace inlaid shirt-front and the ample white waistcoat, 
while—a refreshing object to contemplate—sparkled the scarlet 
flower, with its background of green leaves, decorating the dress 
coat’s left button-hole. These are trifles to dilate upon, but the 
public eye dwelt upon them fondly and approvingly.” 


OxycenaTeD Bitrers.—Some of the cures effected by this 
favorite remedy are truly astonishing, and it has become a house- 
hold article throughout the length and breadth of this country. 
In cases of Dyspeptic trouble, it is a positive specific, and as a 
remedy for Asthmatic affections it has no equal. Prepared upon 
thorough chemical principles, and by onc of the most respectable 
druggist establishments in the country, the public may place en- 
tire confidence in these Bitters, a long tried article which we do 
not hesitate to endorse. 


Hints 1x Season.—Always sign your name and give the full 
post-office address in every letter you write. Do not be afraid of 
too much definiteness upon this mattor—many letters sent to us 
cannot be answered for want of it. If you expect an answer by 
mail inclose a stamp to prepay return postage. 


Gatherings. 


New wheat has been sold at Athens, Tenn., for sixty-five cents 
per bushel. 


At St. Louis lately, a man was fined $100 for carrying con- 
cealed a pair of iron knuckles. 


Russell, the East India correspondent of the London Times, 
says that every day adds to the prize property at Lucknow, and it 
is estimated that the sales will produce £600,000. 

An umbrella has been manufactured in Connecticut called the 
“lending umbrella.” It is made of brown paper and willow 
twigs, intended exclusively to accommodate a friend. 


A pot containing about a stone of butter was dug up lately ina 
bog at Badenich, in the Highlands, where it is supposed to have 
been hidden since the rebellion of 1745. 


A Miss Sargeant of Fremont, Michigan, lately sprinkled strych- 
nine upon a piece of pumpkin-pie, and on going to bed ate it. 
She died in three hours. Cause—tired of life. 

Some thirty leagues square of forests and settlements along the 
Saguenay River in Canada have been ravaged by fire, and many 
— destroyed. Many of the inhabitants narrowly escaped 

eath. 

Drs. Weed and Simmons and a medical student named Graves, 
have been arrested at Bristol, N. Y., on suspicion of having stolen 
the body of a lady of that village who died recently, from the 
grave. 

The Chilian government haying lost within six months four 
British steamers which they had purchased for their navy, it is 
said now intend to order some Yankee steamships, as there is but 
a single good ship in the Chilian navy. 

The New Orleans Vigilance Committee has not yet completed 
the redemption of that city. The Picayune chronicles one mur- 
der and one attem assassination, and notices the death of one 
person from stabs inflicted a few nights previous. 


Samuel Thorne, of Thornedale, Washington Hollow, Duchess 
county, N. Y., has a herd of only some seventy cattle, but their 
cash valuation is over $80,000. For one bull $6000 was paid in 
England, for another $5000, and another is almost equally valued. 


There is said to be an organized gang of swindling land brokers 
in Northern lowa and Southern Minnesota, who rob the emigrants 
by selling them counterfeit titles to lands. In Iowa there are 
already detected sales of land to the amount of $100,000, under 
these fictitious titles. 


An English paper says the dowager countess of Effingham, u 
wards of eighty years old, having a princely income, has terribly 
shocked the nerves of her aristocratic relatives by marrying a Mr. 
Holmes, Scripture reader at one of the Brighton churches, and 
only thirty years of age. 

The youngest graduate of any American college was William 
Willard } Moore, who graduated +A Dartmouth College in 1804, at 
the age of twelve years. He was a brilliant youth, the pet of his 
class and of the coHege. At his graduation he took part with two 
of his oldest classmates in a Hebrew dialogue. 

A droll extravaganza has been produced at MeVicker’s Theatré, 
Chicago, which is announced as a “ tragico comico melly dram- 
my,” entitled “ Ye Kort Martial, in ever so many acts, with 
scenery painted expressly for several other pieces, and used on 
this oceasion by permission of the scene shifters.” 

An American gentleman residing at Manilla writes to his friends 
in Philadelphia that the United States ships, the San Jacinto and 
Minnesota, steamers, are there, the Portsmouth having sailed for 
home. He adds: “ The Minnesota is a perfect wonder here and 
in China, and the English officers say there is not another ship in 
the world to match her.” 


According to the city superintendent of education in New York, 
the female public schools in that city are of coygiderably higher 
grade than the male schools; their superiority is not limited to 

icular branches of study, it being as great in mathematics as 
in most other branches. Eighteen girls’ schools are superior in 
average attainment to the best boys’ school. 


Mayor Tiemann has searched out another bogus - who 
has been in the profitable Psy | of addressing circulars to mer- 
chants in other cities, offering for a fee of two dollars to send 
them a copy of their standing on the books of the mercantile 
agencies. He had been carrying on quite a business, which the 
mayor has broken up. 

The Bath Tiibune reports having dined from a lot of delicious 
bivalves gathered in the Sheepscot River, five miles above Wis- 
casset. ‘The oysters present a very —_ and handsome appear- 
ance, and are of the pearl species. They open full and plump. 
The largest in the lot measured about seven by four inches, and 
nine of the smallest made two stews of the usual size. 


The students in Williams College have decided by a vote of 
85 to 75, that it shall not hereafter be considered dishonorable to 
ive testimony against delinquents charged by the faculty with the 
Teunuign of property and violation of college laws. The dam- 
ages inflicted during a college term of four years have usually 
amounted to $1600, of which the guilty and the innocent have had 
to pay the same proportion. 

The St. Paul Pioneer says that the body of one of the robbers 
of the Hudson City Bank was taken out of the water in the vicin- 
ity of the island where the rogues were found secreted, and gold 
to the amount of some $4000 was found in his pockets. The rob- 
ber had endeavored to escape from the island by swimming 
ashore, and in his desire to save the gold, made it the cause of his 
death. 


A man by the name of William Evans, now a resident of Bos- 
ton, has just made a donation to the town of Smithtield of ten 
thousand dollars, as a grateful tribute for the support of himself 
and parent by said town during his infancy and childhood. We 
are informed that he was a native of Peterboro’. His parents, 
with himself and other children, were paupers in said town of 
Smithfield, and were for many years supported by the town. 


A queer case occurred in the Connecticut legislature. A man 
from Waterbury by the name of Swain, had petitioned for release 
from State Prison. His petition was refused, and the clerks of 
both Houses so endorsed it. But by some accident it was taken 
to the secretary’s office among some resolutions that had been 

assed, and 4reated as such, and the man was released. The leg- 
islature has since legalized his release. 

A worthy divine, one of the preachers in attendance upon the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, south, 
from the .State of Arkansas, stopped at the St. Cloud. Upon 
returing to bed he told the servant who conducted him to his room 
that he wanted his boots blacked. The servant told him to set 
them outside the door and the bootblack would attend to them. 
He did so, and in the morning the boots came up missing. In- 
stead of setting the boots out in the hal! he had placed them out- 
side the front door. 


Sands of Gold. 


«... The truest self-respect is not to think ef self.—Beecher. 

.... Though the glory of dying for one’s country is granted to 
but few, the privilege of living for it is denied to none.—Bovee. 

.... Itis one of the worst effects of prosperity to make a man 
a vortex, instead of a fountain ; so that, instead of throwing out, 
he learns only to draw in.—Beecher. 

«+... We should thank him who attacks our opinions with skill 
and vigor; for in defending them, we learn the value and the 
grounds of them.—Bovee. 

.... He who is the most addicted to reading the a Serip- 
tures, has the best surety that all his other reading will be chosen 
according to the purest principles of taste and wisdom.—Adams. 

.... To the end of the world the word garden shall be sweeter 
than flower or fruit can make it; for the Son of God—the fairest 
thing that ever grew—was planted there, and sprang from thence 
in celestial bloom and glory.—Beecher. 

.... A society composed of none but the wicked could not ex- 
ist; it contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction, and, 
without a flood, would be swept away from the earth by the deluge 


of its own iniquity.—Zacon. 


.... All politeness is owing to liberty. We polish one anoth- 
er, and rub off our corners and rough sides, by a sort of amicable 
collision. ‘To restrain this is inevitably to bring @ rust epon 
men’s understandings.— Shaftesbury. 

.... A harmless hilarity and a buoyant cheerfulness are not 
infrequent concomitants of genius ; and we are never more deceiv- 
ed than when we mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for sci- 
ence, and pomposity for erudition.— Colton. 

He who always receives but never gives, acquires, as a 
matter of course, a narrow, contracted, selfish character. His soul 
has no expansion, no benevolent impulses, no elevation of aim. 
He learns to feel, and think, and care only for himself.— Hawes. 

~  .... The history of all ages past docs not furnish one lonely 
example where either wealth, or fame, or pleasure, has originated 
a principle of action insubordinate to the law of God, without 
both temporal and endless loss; without the wrecking under its 
pilotage of body and soul alike.—Rev. J. W. Clark. 


Soker’s Budget. 


A high rent—a hole in the crown of your hat. 

What part of a ship is like a farmer? The tiller. 

What is the oldest tree in America? The elder-tree. 

“ That’s a flame of mine,” as the bellows said to the fire. 

What day of the year is a command to go ahead? = March 4th. 

A father called his son into the crowded stage, saying, “ Ben- 
jem-in!” 

When you see a small waist, think how great a waste of health 
it represents. 

Sleep—a cloak drawn around us at the side-scene, as we leave 
the stage awhile. 

What has neither fish, flesh, nor bone, yet has four fingers and 
athumb? A glove. 

What word is that which, if you take away the fifst letter, all 
will still remain? Ball. 

Why are several persons wrangling like a boy’s name? Be- 


- cause he’s @ muss (Amos). 


What is that which increases the effect by diminishing the 
cause? A pair of snuffers. 


Why do le call for a piece of string?—and did anybod 
ever calling for a whole one? 


A Washington paper contains the marri 
to Louisa ooner, Everard 
George Shipp to Pheebe Cutter. 


Jerrold met a fop one day, who languidly offered him two fin- 
. Jerrold, not to be outdone, thrust forward a single finger, 
saying, “‘ Well, who shall it be ?” 


A lady, pening a dog that was following at Jerrold’s heels, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What a beautiful dog !’”—‘‘ Ay, madam,” said Jerrold, 
turning sharply round, “he looks very beautiful, now, but he ate 
two babies yesterday.” 


An old lady was in the habit of talking to Jerrold in a gloomy, 
depressing manner, presenting to him only the sad side of life. 
“ Hang it,” said Jerrold, one day, after a long and sombre inter- 
view, “she wouldn’t allow there was a bright side to the moon!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 

ualled prosperity and peomeety, has b a “h hold word” from 

aine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

7 It is just such « paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. . 

0™ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

i> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

U7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

07 It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


vul, word or line. 

CH It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

(> It is acknow that the good influence of such a in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

i 7~ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of know) . 

(7 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, ite object being 
to make home happy. 

{>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular @ favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


of Martin Bri 
to Margaret Scull, o 


1 subscriber, one year...... 
4 eubscribers, £00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

i> One copy of Tae Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Baiiovu’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rates. [>> 4 copies sent when desired. 

Published every Saturday, M. M. BALLOU 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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SERPENT-CHARMERS. 

We often hear of the wonderful feats of the serpent-charmers of 
the East, who handle the most venomous reptiles with perfect im- 
unity, and seem to have them in perfect subjection to their will. 

he following account from the Newark Advertiser gives a ve 
rational statement of the agency by which the serpents are origi- 
nally taken, and of the means used to obviate danger from their 
fangs :—During the construction of the Panama railroad, says 
the Newark Advertiser, a distinguished engineer employed there 
was witness to an event which riveted his attention, and eventu- 
ally caused him to investigate its nature thoroughly. He encoun- 
tered a Spaniard in the field, and beheld a venomous snake—the 
deadly Cobra di Capella—approaching him. The former was 
making a liar sound by snapping his thumb and fingers 
together. The reptile was about a yard in length, and while this 
was going on, stood in front of the man with his eyes 
xed steadily upon 
him, and elevated a 


did not let the matter rest here, but made a bargain with a Span- 
iard that he would go with him to the interior, and show him the 
snake-tree that such virtues, and he was promised one 
hundred dollars for the revelation. Before this, however, could 
be accomplished, the snake-charmer was arrested by the govern- 
ment for some offence, and the American saw him no more. 
Nevertheless, he did not give the matter up, but made it his busi- 
ness at once to inquire among the Indians for this snake-tree. He 
met with one, at le , who was able to carry him to where one 
grew, which he ed after painfully forcing his way through 
several miles. It was a large and handsome tree with leaves, re- 
sembling the basket willow, and was covered with nuts about the 
size of the hickory-nut. He picked forty, which he brought home 
and distributed among friends so liberally, that one only now 
remains in his possession, which we ourselves saw and examined. 
It is remarkable for this, that what is called the meat in a walnut, 


n. The remaining his of the boa may be 
told. little before the arrival of in New York 
captain caused the reptile to be fed with a piece of salt pork. 
consequence was fatal ; it immediately sickened end died. 
seems to be a mortal enmity between the swine and snake. 
the porker fears not the poison of the reptile, while even the 
snake avoids the presence of his deadly foe. 


SPANISH ETIQUEITE. 
The etiquette, or the rules to be observed in the royal 
is necessary, writes Baron Bulfield, for keeping order at court. In 
Spain, it was carried to such lengths as to make martyrs of kings, 
ion is an instance, at which, in spite of the fatal consequences it 
produced, one cannot refrain from smiling :—Phili the Third was 
gravely seated by the fireside; the fire-maker of the court had 
indled so great a quantity of wood, that the monarch was 
suffocated wi 


foot, , above 
the level of the 

und. Atlength 
fhe 8 iard seized 


him by the neck, 


and immediately 


the was 
powerless, offering 
no resistante what- 
ever. The engineer 
was thunderstruck 
at his temerity, but 
seeing no harm 


as has been said, 
_ to rest satisfied 
wi ces, 
but to probe the 
matter to the bot- 
tom. He, however, 
purchased the snake 
of the Spaniard, se- 
cured it in a bottle 
of spirits, brought 
it home to Phila- 
with him, 
and has it now in 
his cabinet, preserv- 
ed in the best of 
whisky. According 
to agreement, it was 
not long before a 
messenger came 


gineer, that if he 
would come down 
about two miles, he 
might see him catch 
another for him. 
He went and found 
the Spaniard in the 
act of exerting his 
influence over an- 
other large Cobra 
di Capella, and at- 
tracting him toward 
him. This he cap- 
tared in the manner 
already related. It 
was four feet long, 
having large fangs. 
The engineer now 
gave him orders for 
several more, being 
desirous of present- 
ing them to scienti- 
fic friends. It was 
not long before an 
opportunity was en- 
joyed by the Span- 
iard for executing 
the order. He was 
crossing a river with 
two other men in a 
row-boat, when a 
huge boa-constrict- 
or upward of eleven 
feet in 


ap- 
swimming 
not far from them. 
The rowmen were 
alarmed, but he at- 
tempted to secure 
him without effect, 
and perceiving that 
he was making for 
the land, where he 
could escape, 

Spaniard 
himself into the wa- 
ter and gave chase. 


He caught him just 


cused, alleging that 
he was forbidden by 
the etiquette to per- 
form such a func- 
tion, for which the 
Duke d’Usedda 
ought to be -called 
upon, as it was his 
business. The duke 
was gone out; the 
Jire burnt fiercer, 
and the king en- 
dured it, rather than 
derogate from his 
dignity. But his 
blood was heated to 
such ad , that 
an erysipelas of the 
head appeared next 
day,which, succeed- 
ed by a violent fey- 
er, carried him off 
in 1621, in the 24th 
year of his age. The 
ce Was once on 
re; a soldier, who 
knew the king’s sis- 
ter was in her 
ment, and must cer- 
tainly have been 
consumed in 
flames, at the risk 
of his life rushed 
in, and brought her 
highness safe out in 
his arms ; but Span- 
ish was 
here wofully broken 
into. Theloyalsol- 
dier was brought to 
trial, and it was 
impossible to deny 
that he had entered 
her apartment ; the 
judges condemned 
im to die! The 
Spanish princess, 
however, condes- 
cended, in consider- 
ation of the 
stance, to on 
the soldier, and 
saved his life. 


BOY AND BUBBLE 

A —_ design, 
gracefully wrought 
out, is that wie 
adorns this 
A boy and abubb 
what can he find in 
80 trivial an amuse- 
ment to charm and 
interest him? Do 
you ask that ques- 
tion? The boy’s 
whole soul is intent 
on his A 
breath his has 


created that glitter- 


as he was landing, 


and brought him at 


ing globe that soars 


once alive in tri- 


aloft, reflecting sur- 
rounding objects, 


umph to our Amer- 


ican. The latter 


strangely and fan- 
tastically distorted 


made a strong box 
immediately to put 
his snakeship in, . 
supplied with small 

holes for respiration. We will endeavor to throw some light on the 
means this Spaniard used, and perhaps other charmers have em- 
ployed for their capture, without receiving harm. Our friend pre- 
vailed on him for a handsome compensation to reveal the mystery. 
Upon this, he said he anointed himself with the juice of the leaves 
of the snake-ree, which, though not very common, grows in the 
forests.of the Isthmus. The odor of this juice is endowed with 
the power of paralyzing. or charming, or working on the serpent 
to such a di as to deprive the most venomous of the ability or 
disposition either to resist capture or to strike with their fangs. 
He informed me, said the engineer to us—for we have the account 
from his own mouth,—that he would prepare me with the fluid, 
after which I might handle the most venomous serpents with en- 
tire impunity. I begged to be excused, and would much prefer 
that he would try the experiment on one of his own particular 
acquaintances: which he promised he would do. This an acci- 
dent prevented, as will beseen. Of course, our friend, the engineer, 


YOUTHFUL PLEASURES.——THE BOY AND THE BUBBLE. 


strongly represents in the snake-tree-nut a nt coiled, with the 
head distinct and quite prominent. The likeness to-a snake is 
certainly remarkable. This is the tree, the juice of whose foliage 
has such irresistible potency in quelling the rage of the most ven- 
omous of the species. In order to produce this effect, the limbs, 
legs, and all parts of the body exposed are anointed with the 
bruised leaves, which emit a very peculiar odor. But we must 
not omit to tell the reader what became of the boa-constrictor con- 
fined in the box. It was put on board a steamer, consigned to 
Dr. Doane, the health officer at that time in New York. One day, 
upon its passage, its keeper was astonished to find a dead ¢on- 
strictor lying in the box, as large as that he had put in, which was 
still alive and well. The mistery is accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that the dead reptile was inthe bowels of the live one when 
captured and inclosed in the box. It is an established fact, that 
the parent snake affords an asylum within her own body for her 


young at least, which accordingly are in ,the habit of flying to it 


on its convex sur- 
face, and bathed 4. 
us prism 
fu like colors 
ot the rainbow. The lively imagination of youth can picture a 
thousand scenes and locate them in that fragile ephere, as the dis- 
ciples of Cagliostro thought they beheld the past, the present, and 
the future, in his enchanted globe of water. But alas! the breath 


that raised the fabric will destroy it instantly. A moment more, _ 


and nothing will be left of its fair proportions and its radiant hues. 
What then? Another and another will succeed, for the material, 
like the hopes of youth, is inexhaustible. Let us not chide an 
amusement so harmless as this ; we cannot do it rept for, 
unluckily, the inflation of bubbles is not confined to childhood. 
What are many of the schemes of youth but bubbles, as fair to the 
eye, as glittering and alluring, but as empty and evanescent. How 
many of our early loves are as light and false as these gilded spheres ! 
But there is this difference between youth and advanced age. In 
youth we blow bubbles ; in manhood we buy the bubbles that oth- 
ers have inflated. The bubble-blowers are enriched, the bubble- 
buyers are ruined. Thus wags the world. 


fer him to Feo from 
i 
thy Yi oe chair. The do- 
af | 
| 


